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Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


This is a series of textbooks which holds the first 
rank among scholars. clearness makes 
Latin a refreshing study for all true students, and its 
ability and thoroughness commend it to the most dis- 
tinguished linguists of both continents. The late 
Professor Thacher of Yale, and hundreds of our best 
teachers, have recommended it above all others. 
Send for circular and see what they say. 

Prices for Introduction or Examination. 
NEW PRIMER ...... $0.75| READER ._... ... $0.72 
GRAMMAR ......+..-- 1.00] EXERCISE BOOK.... .72 

Books mailed for examination or introduction upon 
receipt of price. 

Descriptive circulars of MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
VENABLE’S MATHEMATICS, HOLMES'’S READERS, 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Murray Street, New Vork. 


contains all the grammar that young 
pupils ought to be tormented with.” 


Elements of English. 


By GEO. HODGDON RICKER, A.M. 


An Introduction to English Grammar for the use of 
Schools. 100 pages, Introduction price, 30 cts. 


This little work is not offered as a complete gram- 
mar, but as an elementary grammar. For the com- 
mon school it is believed to be complete enough. If 
the subject isto be more thoroughly studied in higher 
grades, a more elaborate work should follow this. 

The complete skeleton of the —s is here pre- 
sented, and a competent teacher will find no trouble 
to supply the missing comes, irregularities, and 

eculiarities which abound in our language. They 
lave no place in the curriculum of the common 
schools. Sensible men and women, especially those 
who have had experience in teaching, are agreed that 
the text-books on grammar have contained too much, 
and that it is far better for the book to contain too 
little. Too much defeats the purpose by discourag- 
ing and confusing the child; on the other hand, 
omissions can easily be apepries by the teacher. 

The testimony is overwhelming in favor of the small 
book, and the welcome which Professor Ricker’s 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH has received from the edi- 
torial and teaching professions assures us of an ex- 
tensive use of the book in public schools. One 
teacher says the book should be named. ‘“ Learning 
Grammar without Tears.” 
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Member of the American Historical Association ; 
Author of “A History of the American 
People,” and other Works. 


|. The Discovery and Exploration of America. 


1 Vol. 128 pp. Price, 36 cents. 


ll. The Colonization of America. 


1 Vel. 160 pp. Price, 48 cents. 


lll. The Making of the American Nation. 


1 Vol. 192 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


The purpose of the three numbers of GILMAN’s 
HISTORICAL READERs is to present to the minds of 
the youngest readers, in schools and families. a sim- 
ple and clear account of the growth of our Nation, 
and of the events that preceded its birth on the con- 
tinent of America. 

They are adapted for use either as readers or as 
first text-books in history. They are based upon the 
works of the latest and best historical students. 

It has been the intention of the author to exhibit 

causes and results rather than to give the intricate 
details of American history. Details come to the 
student at amore advanced age. Here is the outline; 
but it is not the bare bones of chronology, the dry 
particulars of our annals, por the involved story of 
campaigns and — intrigues. 
- The causes of war have been given, and their im- 
portant results; but the writer does not linger among 
the accounts of battles, either in colonial times, when 
the Indian was the foe encountered, nor in Revolu- 
tionary days, when the Anglo-Saxon of England 
fought the Anglo-Saxon of the New World, nor in the 
more recent conflict, when American brethren met 
in sorrow on different sides of a struggle from which, 
however, the Nation came forth more “noble and 
puissant” than ever. 

Peace, and not war, is the subject of the Readers, 
—)patriotism, and not sectionalism. 

The series is GRADED. 

Each volume is independent of the others, 
and is sold separately. 

They are all printed in large type, and are strongly 
bound for use in schools. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 
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IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
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8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A Rare Chance 


For the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
urban residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. Only twenty minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ walk from the station, —an elegantly fur- 
nished House, with all modern improvements, con- 
taining 22 rooms ; stable for three horses; 42,000 feet 
of land, fronting two streets ; the whole costing 
$50,000,—will be sold for $12,000. Terms easy. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., 
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3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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BY ABBY 8S. HINCKLEY. 


The Well in Winter. 


Dark, toiling hands of unremembered slaves 
Wrought us this gracious service long ago, 
Deep-delving, till the pure. perennial flow 

Met their blind seeking. Faithful fount that laves 
Remote recesses of earth’s hidden caves 

In silent mystery, yet, breathest slow, 

What time our air is chill as Arctic snow, 

The crystal secrets of those prisoned waves. 

Thy deep, warm breath, rising to meet the frost, 
Clings to each fibre, else invisible, 

Of the frayed rope ; fair laces, beyond cost, 
Weaving on these, and downy miracle 

Of white plumes hanging over. Fragile, fine, 
Fairy-like, wonderful, —a breath divine. 


The Well in Summer. 


That deep-drawn coolness of thy secret spring 
O even-tempered fount, refreshment gives 
When summer's glory gladdens all that lives 
And round thy walls the brightening mosses cling, 
And sweet forget-me-nots their azure bring, 
And graceful maiden-hair trembles and thrives 
In genial moisture. Now the rude rope strives, 
With dripping bucket laden ; and no wing 
Fairily feathered, the flown grace supplies, 
That decked with curious beauty wintry air. 
Enough to hear the far, cool splashing there 
And see the liquid mirror slowly rise, 

And note the cattle drinking, with large sighs, 
Or drain, with eager lips the chalice fair. 


AN OPEN QUESTION. 


BY M. M. F. HOLMAN. 


The prime purpose of vacation is rest for the gathering 
of new vigor, and a brave, healthy purpose in which to 
take up anew the routine from which one drops out for a 
little and then falls into line under marching orders again. 

A “change” is the most popular form of recreation 
with all working people ; especially is this true of the so- 
ealled “ brain workers.’ The busy physician steals away 
from his patients for an ocean voyage, but save the few 
- days of life on the steamer, he is to be found 
in hospitals and lecture rooms, studying with alert inter- 
est new modes of practice or recently discovered remedies 
for the relief of suffering humanity. 

The successful pastor of a large church used to say that 
some of his most effective sermons were the development 
of thoughts which came to him in vacation time, when he 
rarely took pen in hand and abstained from all regular 
study. 

As for school teachers, — hapless is the member of the 
craft who has not been in training at summer school or 
with seaside class. 

May one who has played truant from both, be allowed 
space on a subject which has been often in mind during 
these days, a topic which is a perplexity to all parties 
concerned and which, viewed from many sides, presents 
phases as different as the storied shield ? 

It is of promotions and classifications in graded schools 
that I am thinking and about which I feel called to write. 

Take it, if you please, in an object lesson. Katie is a 
great girl and Joe a small boy. Katie is slowness itself ; 
she learns half the geography lesson, gets five problems 


when the required number is ten, writes twenty-five 
words in a language race while Joe writes two hundred 
and was never known to lift her hand in any volunteer 
performance whatever. 

Not so Joe : he has twenty sums instead of the expected 
ten, recites all the geography lesson if permitted and adds 
a page of general information gleaned from other sources, 
to the text of the book. He is a perfect lightning calcula- 
tor in all mental processes and seems to raise as many 
hands as two ordinary boys when volunteer replies are in 
order. 

Look again ; there are details and under-currents in the 
oceupations of the schoolroom, wherein the steady jog 
tells and the mettle of the thoroughbred fails of best 
results. 

Katie’s writing-book is a marvel of neatness, so is her 
spelling, her composition book, her desk, herself. 

Watch Joe at his writing as he rushes along two or 
three strokes ahead of “ count,” or waves triumphantly a 
page of completed work down which his neighbors have 
proceeded only midway. The plus time thus gained must 
be occupied, for Joe is never idle, and he thus has ample 
scope for the exercise of his inventive and mechanical 
genius in the manufacture of various appliances well 
known to practical educators, but not yet developed in the 
For Joe is smart, that goes without 
’ is so 


industrial classes. 
the saying, for he grew that way ; “always ready ’ 
often said of him that no one seems to reflect that with 
scarce an effort his acute little brain takes in everything 
that is brought to his notice. 

Katie, — “poor child,” —is by a different plan; she 
has to work for what she gets and work she does, soberly, 
steadily. She suspects herself at every move and often 
blunders where a little self-esteem would have caused her 
to stand. Oftentimes she opens slow, wondering, blue 
eyes as some Joe performs incomprehensible feats in the 
gymnastics of arithmetic or composition, or shoots up the 
ever ready hand in response to questions of special 
teacher or visitor. My! Katie would as soon think of 
trying to preach. 

Now, when a crowding from below demands that those 
best qualified to do higher work shall be passed along, 
which of these two stands the better chance of favorable 
notice, Katie with her slow habit of thought, her lack of 
self-reliance, her utter failure as a show specimen, or Joe 
with his bright eyes, pert ways, and firm belief in his own 
ability ; Katie in her teens, fast approaching womanhood, 
with a nice sense of the proprieties of time and place, or 
twelve-year-old Joe over whose face suspicious lights are 
always shining, if the eternal vigilance of the schoolroom 
is unloosed for a little ? 

Which needs the impulse which promotion gives, Joe 
the little race horse, or the faithful one to whom you can 
say in all sincerity, “‘ Katie, you have done your best ; you 
are to go on” ? 

The mission of the public school is the development of 
good citizens ; which of my specimen pupils has qualities 
nearest the model? In a word, which will vou promote, 
Joe or Katie ? 


ARITHMETIC. 


BY LUTHER E. LBLAND, NEWTON, MASS. 


Suppose that the teachers in our public schools were 
required to plead to the following indictments: You are 
charged with the offence of allowing your pupils to enter 
upon the active duties of life without the ability to find, 
quickly and accurately, the sum of half a score of columns 
of fifteen or twenty figures each ; that they stumble in the 
simplest questions in subtraction ; that they are quite sure 
to obtain a wrong result in multiplication, especially if the 
multiplicand and multiplier consists of six, eight, or more 
figures; that they are equally inaccurate in division of 
simple numbers ; that they are unable to give quickly and 


accurately the more difficult parts of the multiplication 


table to twelve ; that they fail in the combination of num- 
bers which include fractional parts; that the correct use 
of the decimal point with them is the exception rather 
than the rude; that they fail in their work in the most 
common and useful of the compound denominate num- 
bers ; that very little reliance can be placed upon their 
work in even the simplest forms of percentage, especially 
in profit and loss and in simple interest; that they know 
hardly anything about the relation which one number bears 
to another; that they are without the ability to find the 
cost of a load of hay, wood, coal, bricks, lumber, a rec- 
tangular piece of land, or even a carpet for the floor of 
the room which they occupy; that they have but little if 
any mental grip by which to grasp and reason out the 
correct solution of arithmetical problems, not stated in the 
simplest form. This indictment has been frequently and 
publicly made, not only in relation to the subject under 
consideration, but similar indictments have been made in 
relation to other subjects taughts in our public schools. 

To this indictment we, as teachers in the public schools, 
are called upon to plead. What say you, fellow-teachers, 
are we guilty or not guilty? Iam afraid that many of 
us must plead guilty to some, if not all, of the charges 
therein contained. Has it always been thus? Perhaps 
those of us who have been for quite a long time in the 
service can answer this question more intelligently than 
those who have lately entered it. For one I can say, em- 
phatically, no! There has been a time within the mem- 
ory of many of us, when we felt confident that our pupils 
were fitted for the common duties of life, to say the least, 
in the subject before us. If they are not now, why not? 
Will any teacher plead guilty of neglect of duty? I think 
not. Are children endowed with less mental capacity 
than formerly? An affirmative answer to this question is 
hardly admissible. Are our methods wrong? Formerly 
there were no methods worthy of thename. Is the work 
more difficult or complicated than formerly? I think 
not. Then it was accomplished by hard study on the part 
of the pupils, with few or no explanations by the teacher ; 
now, our textbooks and teachers explain everything, so 
that the pupils have only to swallow, like the young 
fledglings, the pabulum provided. Is it for the want 
of proper supervision? Then there was no supervision 
worthy of the name. Now we are basking in the full 
sunlight of school supervision. 

If the charges in the foregoing indictment are true, and 
I apprehend that, to some extent, they may be, what I 
am led to ask, are the causes which have produced such 
results, and what are the remedies to be applied ? 

Some of the causes which have led to so unfortunate a 
condition of things, are, to a certain extent: 

Requiring of our children, during the first four or five 
years of their school life too difficult work in number ; 
work that is beyond the mental capacity of children so 
young. 

Too little purely mental work is given throughout the 
pupil’s course of study, and too much reliance is placed 
upon slate work or ciphering. 

Too little work that is truly practical, and too much 
that will be of no use to them in practical life. 

Too little time is given for thorough systematic drill in 
all of the more important subjects taught, especially mental 
drill in the elements of number. 

Pupils are allowed to place too much dependence upon 
the book as a guide, and are not required to depend 
enough upon their own individual powers. 

Too much class-work in teaching and too little individ- 
ual instruction. 

Many unimportant subjects are frequently required, 
and many times those that are important, are improperly 
classified. 

The curriculum of study is too full and too complicated. 
Its divisions and subdivisions are so minute that even the 
teachers get bewildered, and why should not the pupils? 

Too little of the teacher’s individuality is allowed and 


too much machine work is done. 
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so that a teacher has hardly time to begin a course of 
thorough systematic work before the pupils are pushed 
on to another room, there to be subjected to the same 
treatment, snd so on, throughout their whole course. 


Some of the difficulties under which we labor may be|it. It works well. 


attributed to home training, or the want of it, and to out- 


side influences. Children cannot be expected to do very |be given. 
siderably reduced or taken when the pupil is old enough 


satisfactory work in arithmetic, or any other study, if 
allowed to read everything, both good and bad, which |t 
may come to their hands. The attendance upon concerts, 
operas, balls, theaters, parties, and social gatherings of all 
kinds is not particularly conducive to good scholarship. 


Too strict adherence to a perfect grading of our schools, | B 
will solve, in addition to his regular work, about three 


thousand practical questions, embracing a wide range of 
subjects. An excellent opportunity is hereby given to im- 
part personal instruction, so much needed. I have tried 


y this plan a pupil, during a full grammar school course, 


Shall continue it. 
More thorough drill, especially in mental work should 
The number of subjects taught should be con- 


o comprehend the principles involved. Repetition! Rep- 


etition! Review! Review! over and over again and 
again bring the results desired. It takes time ; but it pays. 


The teacher, to a great extent, should be the guide in 


Late hours, two hours a day practice upon the piano,|explanations, illustrations, and application, and not the 
special instruction in French and German, parlor theat-|book. A live, wide-awake teacher, thoroughly prepared, 


ricals, juvenile clubs, and secret societies may make our 
children perts, but I am quite sure they will never make 
them experts in number. 
to be applied ? 

The teaching of number should begin with the child’s 


and not afraid of a little chalk dust, is of more value in 
teaching arithmetic than all the textbooks you can crowd 
What are some of the remedies|into the schoolroom. With such a teacher, I should say 
arithmetics to the rear or banished entirely. 


More individual work with the pupils and less class 


school life and be continued to its close, but it should be|work should be done. Here, I believe, is the great secret 
at first concrete number and in its simplest form. Abstract} of successful teaching. To know and to understand fully 
number, as such, should not enter the mind of a teacher|the mental peculiarities of each pupil and his environment, 


of children during the first two or three years of their/e 


nable the teacher to adapt his work to the wants of each 


attendance upon school. Daring this period, which is a|pupil, and to make such application as the personal pecul- 
very important one, all work in number should be done|iarities of each demand. Class work alone can never 
by the teacher and pupil with objects, or the representa-|make good scholarship, and is only permissible in some 
tions of them at their command. Objects may be repre-|studies or when the teacher is overburdened with pupils. 


sented by pictures, lines, or dots, or in such way as the 


All that is important for the average pupil to know in 


ingenuity of the teacher may suggest. The multiplication | arithmetic should be taught jirst, and then, if time permits, 
table should be so thoroughly memorized that it can never |let further work be given. It is essential that every pupil 
be forgotten. Children, when ten years of age, should bejon leaving our grammar schools should be able to write, 
able to give quickly and accurately the more useful of the|read, add, subtract, multiply, and divide numbers quickly 
tables in compound denominate numbers. Children from|and accurately ; to use the decimal point correctly; to 
six to ten years of age, when the receptive faculties pre-| give the relation of numbers ; to give, mentally and quickly, 
dominate, can thus lay up a store of useful things which|results in reduction, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
will be subject to their command when needed. Frae-|and division of such fractions as can easily be remem- 
tional parts of things to tenths or twelfths, should be|bered ; to have a thorough knowledge of the more useful 
taught at this period. Children at ten years of age should|tables in compound denominate numbers and _ their 
be able to write figures, which will delight the eye of the|applications; also the more useful applications of per- 
most fastidious, and to read the same quickly and accu-|centage, including profit and loss to a certain extent, 
rately. A limited amount of slate-work in number, em-|simple interest, banking, commercial discount, commission, 
bracing addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division|and stocks. A knowledge of partnership, customs or 
in their simpler forms should be required, using, as far|duties, partial payments, compound interest, and the ex- 
as possible, concrete numbers and practical problems. |traction of the square root, without explanations, may be 
They should be required to do their work neatly and|added, if time allows. All that is essential in arithmetic 
accurately, and with a good degree of rapidity. Frac-|can be taught in half of the time now devoted to it. I 
tional numbers to 10th or 12th should be required in their | believe also that much better results would be obtained if 


slate work. 


arithmetic was made the prominent subject for study, say 


A very much larger proportion of their work in arith-|for ten weeks, and then language or some other study was 
metic should consist of purely mental work. I am sure|substituted for it for an equal length of time. I would, 
that a serious mistake has been made in this respect during | however, keep up the daily practical work previously in- 
the last ten or twelve years. Require even the brightest of|dicated. Pupils would then come to their work with a 
these slate workers to tell you the cost of four and one half|better relish, on account of the abstinence, and greater 
yards of cloth at four dollars and fifty cents per yard, with-| progress, I think, would be made. 


out the use of the s/a¢e, and they seem perfectly astonished at 


Pupils thoroughly instructed in the essentials indicated 


such a requirement. Or ask them to solve mentally and] will be well prepared for any ordinary business in which 
explain this problem: I have twenty cents in my hand,/they may engage. Our public schools are not designed to 
which is two sevenths of what I have in my pocket; how] prepare for the specialties in business. One of the great 
many cents have 1? You would think by the looks of] obstacles to thorough scholarship, in our public schools, at 
their faces that the final cousummation of all things was at|the present time, is the tendency to add to the already 
hand. Let us return to the older and much better way of | plethoric curriculum of study. It seems as though it was 
requiring more mental and less slate work, even if a few|thought to be important that our children at twelve or 
arithmetical conundrums should be given to the older/fourteen years of age, should know nearly everything 


pupils. More thinking will be required, which is very|t 


desirable at the present time. 
If our pupils are to be better fitted for the practical 


here is to be known, or at least should have a taste of all 


knowledge. 


Children under such a pressure have no opportunity for 


duties of life, more practical work in school in all branches| proper mental, moral, or physical development such as 
of study should be required, and especially in arithmetic. | nature has designed that they should have. The inevi- 
This practical work should begin early and be continued | table result is confusion, weakness, and mental dwarfing. 


throughout the entire school course, be it long or short. 


Somebody, I fear, has forgotten that it is a very diffi- 


To obtain the result desired, permit me to suggest that| cult thing to pour the contents of a ten gallon keg into 
teachers place upon the board, daily, one problem, and|a quart pitcher without wasting at least thirty-nine quarts 
only one, of a practical nature, for slate work, and one for|of the contents. The courses of study in our public 
mental solution. The solution of the first to be left upon| schools ought to be cut down, simplified, and so arranged 
the slate at the close of the afternoon session, to be ex-|as to correspond with the natural development of the 
amined and marked correct or otherwise by the teacher. | child-mind, before we can hope for satisfactory results. 


The mechanical work to be the best the pupil can give. 


Iam confident that the very careful grading of the 


The question to be copied on the slate. All corrections to|pupils in our cities is an evil. Pupils should be long 


be made by the pupil the next day. Slate tablets are de- 
sirable for this work. The solution of the mental question 
to be given at the commencement of the morning session 
the next day. The problems should be adapted to the 
comprehension of the pupils composing the several classes. 


enough with one teacher to enable the teacher to get 
acquainted with them and to do some good, thorough 
work. 

The influence of the home training of children at the 
present time, or perhaps I might more properly say, the 


want of home-training, has more to do with the failures 
indicated, on the part of our pupils, than many imagine. 
If our children’s minds are constantly occupied with the 
frivolities of life, come they in whatever form they may, 
our teachers will work in vain to fit them for the more 
serious and important duties which await them. Parents 
as well as teachers have great responsibilities resting upon 
them, and all failures in the education of children cannot 
be attributed to those, who in any form, have the direction 
of their instruction and training in our public schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING; ITS EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE. 


BY LEROY BLISS PECKHAM, PENNSYLVANIA. 


To form a just estimate of the part played by free 
schools in shaping our institutions and giving bent to our 
national life would not be easy ; but surely no other one 
step in the development and application of our educa- 
tional system has been so important, or given promise of 
such far-reaching results, as the introduction of manual 
training. The ultra-utilitarian and the educational theorist 
alike contend for it; each claims it as “ practical” educa- 
tion. The natural propensities of youth crave it; the 
material character of the age and our rapidly developing 
country combine to favor it ; and it is not improbable that 
our entire system of public education is about to be 
remodeled to give manual training a prominent place. 

This idea has been variously borrowed from Japan, 
Russia, and Germany, and schools have long since been 
established in those countries. Many will remember the 
work on exhibition at the Centennial Exposition, some of 
which was done by very young children; its finish was 
such as to give evidence of education both of mind and 
body. This gained the attention of educators in this 
country and the idea has been growing ever since. 
Schools have been opened in Chicago, St. Louis,and in 
other cities, mostly, however, by the aid of privately sub- 
scribed funds. It has remained for Philadelphia to take 
the lead in engrafting this work upon the existing system, 
and in demonstrating the worth and feasibility of the 
change. It is in this combination of mental and manual 
work, moreover, that the difference between manual 
training and industrial education consists. 

To one who is quite innocent of any knowledge of 
pedagogies it is obvious that this training makes a boy 
“handy”; that he is doing apprentice work while at 
school. This is its practical side; and it is not without 
value. There is, however, a larger truth and higher value 
seen by the professional educator. Manual training is 
but a continuance of what is best in the work and methods 
of the so-called kindergarten. The idea is Froebel’s. 
However, instead of merely studying the object or model, 
a similar one is actually constructed. Hence it has been 
called the “creative” method, as taking the mind a step 
farther than the “object”? method. Necessarily the 
faculties are brought into keener play when creating or 
shaping some object — a block, a joint, a work in iron or 
brass — than when passively viewing it. The under- 
standing of the component parts and their relations will 
also be clearer, and such training cannot but induce inde- 
pendence of thought, action, and judgment in every kind 
of investigation. Herein is the real educational value of 
the system —a value that would ensure its propagation 
and final adoption even though it made neither carpenter 
nor blacksmith. The hand and the eye are the natural 
educators of the brain ; and it has been observed that boys 
studying the classics are benefited by such exercise no 
less than those destined to a trade. Besides the stimulus 
thug given to the brain of the future lawyer and editor, 
nerve and dexterity are secured to the future surgeon and 
dentist, and thus is reached true education, the harmonious 
development of faculties and powers. This educational 
value was recognized by the Jews in the requirement that 
every boy should learn some useful trade. 

Already the movement is attracting widespread atten- 
tion. Governor Hill, of New York, has urged its general 
adoption by the State in two successive messages, while 
Florida and California are being awakened to its impor- 
tance by their executives. Many cities are providing it, 
and private schools are adding it to their courses. It has 
remained for Philadelphia, under the lead of her well- 


known Superintendent of Public Instruction, James 
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MacAlister, to first accept the new order of things, and 
the school at Seventeenth and Wood streets has vis- 
itors from all parts of the country. Here mental and 
manual training go hand in hand. Other schools are 
already thought of, and it is not unlikely that the result 
will be a modification of our entire educational system. 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER.-* 
BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of ‘School and Camp Series,” *‘ Up the Ladder Club Series,” ete. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue First Day. 


The Monday morning that Paul Endicott opened his school, he 
felt that a new world was before him. Nature was in harmony 
with this conviction. A damp snow in the dark had given tree 
and shrub a coating of snow. It seemed as if in the night an order 
had come to turn into a marble temple all the architecture of elm 
and maple, apple-tree and cherry-tree, and those tiny but nimble 
and cunning artificers, the flakes, had gone to work, and by sun- 
rise the order was executed. There stood the great temple with 
all its connected structures in garden and field, glorious in the 
radiant whiteness of the snow. 

‘‘A new world,” said Paul to himself, as he looked down the 
length of the street. He would gladly have taken it as a happy 
omen, a glorious sign of the beauty, perfection, he would find in 
the school-world on whose threshold he now stood. But as he 
crossed the street and walked toward the humble edifice which 
was a part of that world, his heart failed him. Was it the build- 
ing whose homeliness oppressed him ? It did not look worse, nor 
better, than hundreds of other schoolhouses in New England. It 
was a single story structure that stood end to the road, with white 
walls and faded green blinds. It proclaimed its mission as decided- 
ly as the white ‘‘choker’’ does a clergyman. What made the 
master-elect hesitate? The building looked peaceful. But that 
hum, that buzz, that — muffled roar, what did it mean? Was 
the schoolhouse this morning a machine-shop, a factory, a grist- 
mill, a—what? The master was halting. He was still outside of 
that mysterious, noisy world of which his ears were now conscious. 
Should he go forward ? If he crossed that threshold, he plunged 
into the responsibilities and anxieties of that world. For one mo- 
ment, he was free. Advance, and in another moment, he was 
bound over to the service, the drudgery, and possibly to him the 
slavery of this big, unknown world, though nominally one of its 
masters. He resolutely went forward, and opened the school- 
room door. As he looked in, halting a moment, the wriggling 
forms of those among the benches gradually came into repose, the 
shouts died down, chaos shaped itself into order, chaos became 
cosmos—in part. The master had come! ‘‘Oh—Oh! he is 
here !’? There is the master!’’ ‘‘ Teacher has come !’’ 
were the hushed exclamations that went from lip tolip. All eyes 
were bent toward the door. The grinding in the grist-mill, the 
clattering wheels in machine shop and factory, came to a pause. 
While they looked, he looked. He sawa plain room with scarred 
walls, six rows of old-fashioned desks and seats— not chairs—a few 
dingy geographical maps on the wall, and a long box-stove from 
which came the heat and odor of a wood fire. At his right and 
left were blackboards secured to the walls. In the corner oppo- 
site that where he entered, was a pen with an opening in one side. 
There was a shelf built within the pen, which served as a desk. 
This was the master’s sanctum. Here Justice took up her dread 
abode—a ferule could be found in a box under the shelf—and here 
Wisdom reigned without a rival. The teacher of the last winter, 
Will Gaines, left behind him an atmosphere peculiar to the 
presence of vast stores of learning. A long line of predecessors 
had had their quarters here. As Paul thought of those gone be- 
fore him who bad tenanted that dingy little pen, schoolmasters in 
winter, schoolmarms in summer, their number appalled him. The 
spot seemed haunted by spectral forms innumerable. He could 
see advantages, though, in that kind ofa pen. If the school agent 
would only furnish a door to it, then in any school-insurrection, 
the master could turn his quarters into a fortress, and behind those 
wooden walls, like Themistocles of old, bid defiance to any assault. 
If the revolt were limited and personal, he could here confine the 
rebel, button him in, and awe, and, if need be, starve him or her 
into submission. 

‘* The pen has its advantages,” thought Paul. 

Back of the master’s quarters, was a dressing-room appropria- 
ted to the girls. 

When Paul had removed his hat and shawl, he took his chair, 
and looked off upon this world over which he was expected to pre- 
side. There was a bewildering rush of emotions, but it was no 
time to indulge them, and he soon rang a little bell with all the 
vigor of an old hand. The big girls stopped their giggling, the 
young men pulled their rambling legs out of the aisles and stowed 
them under their cramping desks, while the little boys and girls 
squirmed into their places and tried to be still. All had been eye- 
ing him, and there bad been various comments by voice or slate. 

“Pooh! You ean lick him, Bill!’ was the message sent by a 
small boy to his admired leader on a back seat. ‘‘ He looks as if 
he had just come out of a band-box,’’ wrote one tall girl to 
Amanda Baker, and Amanda replied, ‘‘ I think he is real nice.”’ 

‘The school will come to order,’’ said the new general, rising 
up behind his fortress-walls. 
We will begin at the Psalms, and we will read responsively, as I 
think was your custom, last winter.’’ 


* Copyright, 1887, by E. A. Rand. All rights reserved, 


This reference to Will Gaines’ method interested the school, and 
it seemed to Paul as if Will himself rose out of the shadows of the 
royal pen and whispered in his ear, ‘‘ That's a good move. 
Where you find any school custom in existence that you like, you 
continue it. Since the scholars are used to it, this fact will ensure 
its easy working.’’ 

** You may rise, as was your custom last winter, and we will say 
the Lord’s Prayer,’’ said the master, when the lesson from the 
Psalter had been read. The school obeyed and Will Gaines in the 
rear said, ‘‘ Good again.”’ 

It certainly gave the opening exercises a dignity and seriousness 
whose influence reached across the day like the stretch of a benefi- 
cent shadow over a dusty summer-road. 

Let not the reading be hurried and irreverent, a garbled portion 
of the book, repeated in a slip-shod way. It is not the place or 
time for any such slovenly exercise. Let the Book from which 
comes our highest wisdom, have that reverent handling which it 
deserves. And as for the prayer, it would seem as if— there is 
no seem ”’ about it, no ‘‘ as if’’; let it be. 

Blessed is the school whose atmosphere trembles with the utter- 
ance of those words stirring the depths of our spiritual nature, 
‘*Our Father.’’ Youth to-day may not appreciate the influence 
of that utterance. But as the years go on, as memory goes back, 
there will come the time when those words of supplication, ‘‘ Our 
Father,’’ will, like a staff, strengthen his faltering children amid 
temptation, like a pillow rest them tired and worn by cares, and in 
sorrow be as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. But 
what was the next duty of the new master ? 

‘*T suppose I must say something,’’ thought Paul, clearing his 
throat with a spasmodic little cough, and turning, as if to Will 
Gaines, for a helping suggestion. 
**Go ahead,’’ whispered Will. 
Make it short, though! ”’ 

Paul made a speech. 
Subsequently, when the first class in geography came forward to 
recite, he found in Sallie Ricker’s geography, which he requested 
for his use in that recitation, a report of his address to the school. 
Sallie had set it down on a fly-leaf, adding afew personal notes, 
combining the features of critic and stenographer. 

**Oh, there he’s coughing! He blushes and is going to say some- 
thing. Hear, ye Romans! 

*** Scholars, I need not say—I—I am glad to see you. I donot 
doubt you mean to do your best. I shall try to do my duty. Think 
of me as your friend—and—and— ° 

‘* He stops and coughs. 

**Tt is handy to have a congh. 
next time he is going to air his eloquence. 
Amanda Baker will admire that. . 

*** And I shall think of you as my friends. NowI would like to 
have you write your names on a slip of paper,—your ages, too,— 
that I may record them in the register.’ 

‘** A nice little speech! 

** Well done, Mr. Schoolmaster! 

‘*Here’s my name: Sarah—no, Sallie Ricker; aged 100, and 


‘Strike out! Now or never! 


I'll bring him some balsam the 
‘Your friend.’ 


going to live forever.’’ 

Paul found Sallie’s geography to be very entertaining reading, 
and borrowed it oftenas possible. He obtained many useful hints 
from it. He mistrusted, though, that the rosy-cheeked, merry- 
eyed Sallie set down some things for his special benefit. 

He was busy with the registration of the scholars, collecting 
names and ages as he passed from desk to desk, when he heard 
one of the big girls say, in a whisper, ‘‘Oh, good! There she 
comes !’’ This was accompanied by a suppressed titter from the 
big girls’ corner, and at the same time he was aware that the door 
had swung back and some one had come in. Then he heard the 
door open into the girls’ waiting-room, and though his back was 
turned, he knew that it was a female scholar who had entered. 
Still busy with his autograph-collection, he did not look up, but 
heard a soft step in the aisle leading to the corner where sat Sallie 
Ricker and other centenarians. He heard a giggle of welcome, 
and he said to himself, ‘‘ It is a new scholar, and I will atep round 
and get her name.’’ He looked up and there was the new scholar. 

She had one of the unforgetable faces. Her complexion was 
unusually clear and brilliant. A damask rose bloomed in each 
cheek, one of the kind cultivated by the north wind in fair youth- 
ful faces. Her eyes, though, gave her face its greatest beauty. 
They were of a rare, rich blue, such as the sea loves to wear when 
it wishes to tantalize a far-away child of Italy with a suggestion of 
home. 

‘© Your name, please ?’’ said Paul. 

‘* What did you say, sir ?’’ wasthe reply in atone of respect, 
and yet with a slightly faltering accent almost that of playfulness, 
as if, conscious of a certain feminine power, she was tempted to try 
it on this young master. 

‘* Your name, please?’ said Paul, with dignity and almost 
sternly. 

** Oh, 1 didn’t understand you! Certainly!”’ 

Then a very pretty hand began to trace the name, ‘‘ Annie 
Alton.”’ 

When Paul saw this, it seemed to him as if he caught a glimpse 


of Will Gaines abruptly appearing in his pen up in the corner. He 
heard Will laughing and saying, ‘‘ A rock of danger, Annie Alton! 
Look out!’’ It rather embarrassed the master. He recovered, 


‘*You may take out your Bibles. | 


as he thought, his straying senses, and, stepping tu his desk, an- 
nounced, ‘* The school may have a recess!’’ 

‘* Why, Mr. Endicott, you gave us a recess long before it was 
time! You are real good,’’ said Sammy Hanscom, the grand- 
' child of the two old people with whom Paul boarded. 

‘*Isn’t he splendid ? ’Taint time for recess by three-quarters of 
an hour,”’ one girl was overheard to say. 

‘*Pshaw, Will Gaines!’’ thought Paul. ‘‘ Another time, you 
jeer at home. Believe I have not recovered my senges,”’ 


(To be continued.) 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Hot WEATHER WORKERS. 
FresuH AIR MISSIONS AND VACATION SCHOOLS. 
“Tue Kina’s DAUGHTERS.” 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.]3 
New York, July, 1887, 
Some of the busiest of the New York people during the melting 
weather are the workers in the great public charities. Regular 
schools and many of the churches close, but industrial teaching and 
city missions are more active than at any other time in the year. 
We are all familiar with the energy and solid work that Mr. 
Parsons and his assistants put forth in the Fresh Air Fund excur- 


sions as soon as summer begins. The City Flower Mission, too, 
has, as a matter of course, its ‘‘ busy season’ in summer. But 
there is a great deal of this generous work for others not near so 
well known to the public as these famous organizations. There 
are hundreds of earnest men and women now entering upon a season 
of summer's teaching among the poor. Several kindergartens and 
not a few special classes in different branches of technical training 
and industrial work open their doors in the most thickly settled 
parts oftown. This plan to give opportunities to those who can not 
attend the winter classes is not so extensive or so well systematized 
with us as in the case of the vacation schools of Boston, for in- 
stance. But the good work is well begun. It is improving and 
growing all the time, too; and the people interested in it hope to 
see it in much better shape before fall. 
* * 
Among other branches of the great summer effort of the well-to- 
do to make easier the lives of the poor, the Children’s Aid Society 
has an important place. All summer long this organization sends 
parties of from one to three hundred children away from the close 
tenement house districts to cool and airy places beside the sea. 
At Bath, Long Island, the society has a home, given to them by 
A. P. Stone. At West Coney Island there is another retreat. 
This latter place is quite a little settlement. It was founded some 
time ago by D. Willis James, and has been added to several times 
by good-hearted and wealthy New Yorkers. To these and other 
places the Society transports not only parties of poor little folks out 
of the tenements, but worn-out mothers with sick children and in- 
fants out of the wards of the great city hospitals. It is pathetic to 
think that the work is greatly crippled by the need of funds. 
Fresh air, sufficient room to live in, food enough, and the sight of 
green trees and a bit of water are sich common comforts, but such 
fearful deprivations! 
* * * 
The ever present tenement-house question is especially promi- 
nent with us again, by reason of Father J. O. S. Huntington's ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Tenement House Morality,’’ which appeared in the July 
Forum. His statements and his charges on the householders and 
the public come with telling force, for Father Huntington knows 
all about it. He has given up his life to the service of the poor 
and the afflicted in the tenements of the East side of the city, and 
lives with them. Their home is his. The roof that shelters him 
shelters scores, perhaps hundreds, of others. He makes no show 
of what he has done. He has quietly thrown his lot in with the 
crowded and suffering poor, to the end that he may know them 
well, and be able to do all in his power to better their condition. 
No wonder then that we read his article with careful attention. 
And itis to be hoped that the owners of these places,—many of 
whom are people of standing in the best social, business, and even 
religious circles of the city,—will come to realize how much they 
are responsible for the moral degradation of their over-crowded 
tenants,—to say nothing of the disease and continual discomfort 
that they pay no attention to because its other name is so many dol- 
lars perannum. Father Huntington shows very clearly that, as a 
general rule, the tenants of the tenements are not of the depraved 
and vicious classes. Many of those most crowded and most 
wretched are hard-working men and women, ‘' fighting at fearful 
odds to keep themselves and their children from the moral and 
physical filth and the pollution around them.’’ They are dense 
herds, one might almost say, of all sorts and nationalities of dread- 
fully poor people. ‘The criminal and the pure in adjoining rooms, 
while with both are mingled the weak and unstabie, who would 
rather do right than wrong if life were not so bard on them. Alas, 
here it is the reverse of the noble doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. The condition of the New York tenement houses is as 
much of a national as a local question, and the work of Father 
Huntington and his associates,—for the good priest is not alone in 
his self-constituted mission, —deserves the interest and sympathy of 
public opinion of all sects and no sect, as well as the deepest con- 
sideration of those whose income is drawn from these reservoirs of 
vice and unhappiness. 
* * 


Harry Wadsworth’s influence has squared itself again. This 
time it is almost 100 x 100, beginning in New York. More than a 


work, in imitation of the Boston ‘* Lend a Hand’? Society. They 


banded themselves together as ‘‘ The King’s Daughters,’’ with the 
avowed aim to try to become ‘‘ all glorious within ’’ like the daugh- 
ters’’ mentioned in the forty-fifth Psalm. For their badge they 
chose a small silver Maltese cross, this being a symbol of perfect 
love. On it ‘‘ 1. H. N.,’’-—-for In His Name,—is engraved, and 
the bit of ribbon tied to it is of the royal color of purple. It was 
resolved that each lady present should gather round her nine others ; 
and thus, like Dr. Hale’s society, the new organization began its 
work by tens, with its key-note in the ‘‘ Look up”’ quatrain. 

They have recently held their first annual meeting, to which 
came ‘‘ Daughters”’ of all ages and all denominations. The little 
band has squared itself and multiplied till it is way up in the 
thousands now,—about 6,000, I believe,—and has representatives 
in thirty-three states of the Union, Canada, England, South Amer- 
ica, and New Zealand, and a new branch is soon to be founded in 
Paris. Their main object is to do anything, however humble, that 
will make any fellow-mortal better or happier. ‘There are ‘‘ ‘l'ens’’ 
who visit the sick in hospitals, to carry fruit and flowers, or to 
‘* bridge over ’’ a little of their heavily dragging time by reading. 
There are ‘* Tens’’ who go into the tenement houses, and do what 
they can for the sick and needy there. Others minister kindness 
and comforts to the invalids of their sister society of the ‘‘ Shut In 
Association.’’ All these belong to the ‘‘Comforting Tens.”’ A 
little begin-at-home movement is at work among them, too. The 
‘** Hold-the-Tongue Tens’? make a point not to gossip, or by any 
word or sign malign other women. Lesides these there are a great 
maoy more, some on plans that originated with the Daughters and 
some borrowed from the Lending Hands, Next autumn the so- 
ciety will be augmented by Tens of Sons. The ‘* Armor Bearers’”’ 
will be organized for boys of auxiliary workers, and the ‘* King’s 


Guard ’’ for men, H. A. &, 


year ago about ten young ladies agreed to organize for some good 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 
NOTES. 
Tue aim in object work is to teach a child to observe 


undirected, instinctively, and the way the teacher does 


this is of greatest importance. 


Tue public is becoming more and more emphatic in its 
demand that the mental exercises of the school be relieved 
by light, physical exercises, and there is no tenable posi- 
tion for the teacher who neglects them. The health of 
the children will be better, the power to perform mental 
work will be increased, the mind will be clearer. There 
is gain every way, loss no way. 
their introduction, if you have not had them. 


In the first two years of the child’s school life he should 


closely, and are more fluent, will say, 
the blackboard, and took up the chalk, and you are draw- 


ing a picture.” 


Begin the year with them go on 


the teacher, and she will place it upon the board for them, 
but not spell it to them orally. 

The teacher leaves the desk and goes to the blackboard. 
The children are told to observe and tell on the paper 
what she does. 

They will say: “You went to the blackboard.” “ You 
Some who have observed more 
“You went to 


are drawing a picture.” 


It may be well now to ask several to read what they 


have said with the pencil, and if they have not begun with 
a capital and ended with a period, let them correct. Let 


telling what they see. 


“You are making a roof.” Some will say, as soon as 


they see the roof, “ You are making a house.” 


If the teacher wishes to show them they are going too 


have all the colors before him in objects, forms, and charts. | fa .¢, she may turn the representation into a church, or 
Color-blindness is a great affliction. Uncertainty as to the].4ne other publie building, and the children will see for 


name of a hue or tint is annoying. 
man not to know colors and their names, if early training can 


teach them. It is not enough to have them once taught house.” Mest of them will write é for ere. 


It is inexcusable for 4] themselves their mistake. 


“There are a man and a little boy walking up to the 
When 


or taught never so well in one way, he must live among! . ne one reads it this can be corrected. 


them, handle.them, breathe the atmosphere of them. 


Some teachers fail to appreciate the value of care in|‘ 
selecting objects for number and language teaching. In 
one school we find a heterogeneous mass of objects, and 
when we ask the teacher why she uses this or that class 
of objects, her answer invariably is, “I can get them easily.” 
There are, however, glorious exceptions. 


Put some other object into the picture, and let the 
thildren observe and tell what is being done as before. 


As the children will write slowly in the beginning, an ex- 
ercise of this kind should not be carried far in writing, 
but if the little folks have become interested the writing 
may be stopped as soon as the teacher thinks best, and 
In a school at|they may be allowed to. tell the rest orally. This will 


Englewood, Ill., we found the inexpensive little iron tools| give practice in both oral and written composition from 


that retail for a cent apiece, and can be had much cheaper the same exercise. 


in quantity, such as knives, picks, flat-irons, flat-iron 


It is well to let some one of the children do something 


holders, forks, spades, shovels, hoes, hatchets, candlesticks, for the others to write about. Let some little girl bring 


ete. “ Why?” we asked. 


“ Because the language les-|@ doll to school and dress it to go out walking, etc., or a 


son phase of the number work means much more to] boy bring a horse and wagon, and load the wagon, or im- 


them.” 
them to be oth 


When a class has spools, and tries to imagine itate any of the uses to which he has seen wagons put. 
er things and tries to tell a story about the If the children are in the hands of a teacher who has 


imaginary objects, there is little interest, less vivacity, herself the enthusiasm which every primary teacher 


and almost no originality. 


When, however, a child takes|Should have, they will develop a wonderful amount of 


eight little rakes he can tell a lively little story about ingenuity in getting up something for the others to tell 


eight boys starting to rake up the back yard, and the about. 


mother sent three of them to rake up the front yard, and 


One of the chief benefits to be derived from this method 


the five who were left tried to see if they could rake it of dealing with little children is, that they only see one 


as quickly as the eight expected to clo it, ete. 


Teachers|thing at a time to tell about. 


They are led step by step 


with brains have abundant use for the same in these days|to write a composition, the length of which would appall 


of departures from old-time methods. 


COMPOSITION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—(1.) 


BY AUGUSTA TOVELL. 


There is probably no department of school work that 
gives more trouble to the teacher, and yet produces such 
unsatisfactory results, as composition, and particularly 
composition in primary schools. 

It is generally conceded that the basis of all primary 
instruction should be objects, and that language should 
only be developed as the little folks need the words to ex- 
press the thoughts which they have obtained by examin- 
ing the object. Reading, spelling, and composition are 
all phases of developing language. Learning properly is 
the getting of thoughts, and subordinate and incidental to 
the getting of thoughts is the getting of words, 

Let the children’s interest be centered upon some ob- 
ject, and their minds be active in investigating it, and 
composition will become the incidental work of recording 
what they learn. 

The little child has formed the habit of expressing its 
thoughts in oral speech. It must now be taught to ex- 
press them silently with the pencil. The practice of al- 
lowing the pupils to give a sentence orally and then write 
it is a hindrance to their forming the habit of expressing 
themselves in writing. Oral and written composition 
should be kept separate. In the beginning the sentence 
is all that can be asked of the child without the help of 
the teacher. The work should begin with narrative. 
The little child narrates first. 
from this, but it comes later. 

The teacher may instruct the children to get their pen- 
cils and paper ready, and tell with the pencil what they 
Let it be understood that there is to be no 


Description develops 


see her do. 


is round.” 


them if they saw at first how much there was to do. 


Moulding in clay may be used as a means of getting 


some excellent written exercises from the children. 


“ Our teacher is making something out of clay.” “ It 
“I think it is going to be an apple.” “ No, 
it isa pear.” “ She has put a stalk on it.” 

Teacher writes on the board: “ Use of stalk.” 

“ The stalk is to hold the pear on the tree.” 

When the children have gained some facility in this 
work, the lessons given them in natural history may be 
used as subjects for composition. They may now be 
asked to write what was learned during the last lesson, 
the teacher giving them a hint occasionally as they seem 
to need it. 

She may place some such arrangement as this on the 
blackboard : 


Birps :—How to tell them ; 
Flying feathers ; 
Feet ; Mouth. 


It is supposed that they have actually examined a bird. 


Composition. 


“* We had a lesson to-day about birds.’ 
““We can tell a bird by its feathers and its bill.” “It has 
feather wings and can fly very high.” ‘A grasshopper has wings 
but they are not feather wings.” 

? The flying feathers in the bird’s wing are larger and stronger 
than its other feathers.” ‘‘ Those near the outside of the wing are 
larger than those nearer its body.” “ They are called the pri- 
maries.’’ ‘‘ The tail feathers are strong and help the bird to fly 
but they are not so strong as the primaries.’’ 

“The bird’s feet are nearly all toes. It has three toes in front 
and one at the back of its foot.”’ 

“* Birds hold on to a branch with toes as we hold a stick in our 
hands.”’ 

2 A bird’s mouth is called a bill. It is hard, Birds swallow 
their food whole, so they do not need teeth.’’ 


speaking unless they wish to use some word which they 


do not know how to make. In that case they may ask 


In this work the power of describing is developed, but 
minute descriptions should not be required for some time. 


Avoid placing questions on the blackboard, as a means 


of assisting the children, because they will answer ques. 
tions in single words, if possible, and a complete sentence 
is what we wish to get. 

In this, as in all other branches of school work, every. 
thing depends upon the interest the children can |e 
made to take in what they are doing. The teacher wh, 
can fill the little ones with enthusiasm in investigating 
some object of nature will have no trouble in getting , 
composition upon it- 


BATTLE OF THE PLANTS. 
BY W. 8. JACKMAN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Almost every one now-a-days is somewhat familiar 
with the great conflict in nature known as the “ struggle 
for existence.” Still there are many, I doubt not, 
who think that this strife is chiefly confined to the 
animal members of Life’s Kingdom, and who little sys- 
pect that the innocent looking flowers at their feet are as 
fierce warriors in their own way as any others of nature’s 
children, though they have neither teeth nor nails for 
weapons. Among plants, it is true, the conflict is silent 
and less sanguinary than among animals ; but for all that, 
it is none the less decisive or tragical in the result. 

Some time ago my pupils were much interested in find- 
ing what they not inappropriately termed a hand-to-hand 
conflict between a sumach (Rhustyphina) and a climbing 
bitter-sweet (Celastrus scandens). Judging from appear- 
ances when found, the sumach was about two inches in 
diameter when the bitter-sweet first wound its coils about 
it. As the growth of each proceeded, these coils became 
tighter and tighter, cutting into and through the bark 
and growing layer of the sumach until it seemed to he 
threatened with strangulation. It was not, however, to 
be so easily vanquished. 
It resolutely kept up its 
manufacture of new ma- 
terial, which, owing to 
the tight embrace of the 
vine, had to be distrib- 
uted along a spiral 
line immediately above 
the coils, as shown at a, 
b,c. Just below the coils. 
the supply appeared to 
be cut off, as the trunk 
was then shriveled, and 
in most places dead. 
Although rendered un- 
sightly, the tree pre- 
sented the curious feat- 
ures of having two 
spirals, one of living, 
growing, the other of 
dead’ and decaying ma- 
terial wound about its 
heart-wood, so that the 
whole resembled a huge 
augur. To avenge this 
deformity, the sumach proceeded to push its new growth 
out above and over the coils of the vine until at one place, 
d, it had completely encompassed it. The vine, in turn, 
was now so tightly squeezed as to be cut off from com- 
munication with the ground, and below this point but 
little life remained. Victory now seemed within the grasp 
of the sumach. The vine, however, in its last extremity 
now united itself with the growing layer of the sumach, 
and thus literally drew from the camp of the enemy what- 
ever supplies were needed to keep its top bright and 
thrifty. At this stage the conflict was cut short by the 
ax of the collector, and the combatants, locked in each 
other's arms, were laid away among the curiosities of 
our museum to form the subject of a number of suggestive 
lessons. 


SEAT OCCUPATIONS. 


BY ANNA A. KIMBER, 
Superintendent Model School, Indiana, Pa. 
That mind is essentially active; that child- mind is 
active in a superlative degree; that it is absolutely im- 
possible to repress its activity ; that in the mind of the 
child there exists the germs of all the qualities of the 
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mature man or woman,—some strong and vigorous, others 
weak and latent, some self-evident, others to be found 
only by search, and cultivated harmoniously only with in- 
creasing care and great skill,—sensation, and observation 
hardly less strong than in the most fortunately trained 
man or woman, but with the power to reason only rudi- 
mental ; all show us that in these facts we must search for 
wisdom in the teaching of little children. It is by the 
light we can gain from a study of them, that we must 
build our structure,—the soul of a child. 

Since mind is active, objects must be presented to it 
from which it shall receive impressions and concerning 
which it may exercise its powers. Since the moral force 
in a child is weak, the teacher must carefully select such 
objects as are right, proper, and suitable. Since mind is 
limited in range, the attention thoroughly occupied with 
the good and appropriate can lend nothing of itself to the 
evil or useless. We begin with undeveloped mind; it is 
to grow; the growth is to come through exercise, and this 
necessitates the presentation of objects giving more and 
more complex impressions as time goes on,—objects which 
shall be the stimulating cause of more and more complex 
ideas. 

Since mind is continuous in its activity there must be a 
connection between the objects and ideas of to-day and 
to-morrow and the days to come; there must be an under- 
lying plan, and not the least important characteristic of 
it must be unity. 

For the little child there must be a variety, an almost 
endless succession of varying exercises leading his powers 
upward and onward, an almost infinitive succession of 
ideas, all pointing the same wise way. Each effort of 
his mind must be brief, for his brain-fiber soon tires ; 
curiosity must arouse interest, surprise must compel 
attention. But life is practical, and the test of training 
is the power todo. God has given it to man to subdue 
the earth and to wrest the treasures of Nature from her 
hidden stores and convert them to his own uses. This 
being so, let the child learn to do,—by doing. Let him 
plan, design, invent; let him see forms of beauty or utility 
grow under his busy fingers. Let him grow in quickness 
and strength and dexterity of body, as he grows in knowl- 
edge and moral power. Most important of all, let this 
work fill out the working time of the child in school 
by giving him something tangible to do, handle, and 
experiment upon. 


WORTHY OF IMITATION. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


While reading Mrs. Horace Mann's intelligent interpretation of 
the kindergarten idea as particularly found in the last of her articles 
recently published in the JoURNAL, I was reminded of a little ex- 
periment made by one or two prominent ladies in a well-known 
Pennsylvania city, which, as related here, may suggest a means by 
which the kindergarten may be as pleasantly introduced into other 
cities. 

The necessity of having a kindergarten for theirs as well as other 
people’s children had been suggested to these women by a general 
knowledge of its principles and by its fruits seen in other places. 
But how could they obtain one? That was the question. This, 
however, was no sooner asked in genuine earnest than the thought 


of appealing to Boston for aid was forthwith coming. Miss|.°, 


Symonds’ normal school, there, for kindergartners, having been 
recommended, an application was made to be put into communica- 
tion with one of its graduates; one who, through self-reliance and 
a peculiar strength of character, should be adapted to start such a 
work in a strange city. Such a young lady was at last found. 

Through correspondence, effective arrangements were so made 
that by the first of April,—a few weeks after the application, —the 
kindergartner was in the city ready to begin the spring term with 
eight little children which had been promised her. Week by week 
the work went on to the delight of the parents and friends who wit- 
nessed it. The children made such progress that a delightful enter- 
tainment was given at the close, by which many realized for the 
first time the wealth of Froebel’s method of developing the child- 
nature. Arrangements were still further effected for continued 
work in the fall with the promise of at least ten children. 

Thus, through the wise business management of one or two 
women inspired with the idea of instilling Froebel’s method of 
child-culture, has a kindergarten in a large Pennsylvania city be- 
come a successful reality. Who can tell where its influence will 
end ? 


— ‘* The twilight hours like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea; 
For every wave with dimpled face 
That leaped upon the air 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there.’’ 
— Mrs. A. B. Welby. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL .PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


18. By H. W. Starr, Baton Rouge, La.—Determine the weight 
of the cyanogen in an avoirdupois pound of sodium nitro-ferro- 
cyanide. 
Solution by the Proposer. 
The formula for chemically pure and crystallized sodium nitro- 
ferro-cyanide, is 
Na®Cy(NO)Fe + 2H70... (1); 
and the formula for the same salt chemically pure and anhydrous, is 
Na®Cy®(NO)Fe ... (2). 
The atomic weights of the component elements of this salt, as given 
in Wurtz’s Modern Chemistry, are : Na = 23, C = !2, N = 14, 
O = 16, Fe = 56, H=1, and Cy = CN = 26. Therefore, in 
every particle of sodium nitro-ferro-cyanide, the atomic weight of 
the cyanogen is 130; while the atomic weight of the particle of the 
salt itself, as derived from formula (1), is 298. Hence, the re- 
quired weight of the cyanogen, is 
Wi = 48 of 7000 grs, = grs. 
In like manner, from formula (2), we find 
W2 = 438 of 7000 grs. = 3473;'y) grs. 


19. By Miss Lulu Millard, Austin, Tex.—Solve the equation 


2w = m(2—w*). 


Solution by I. J. Wireback, St. Petersburgh, Pa. 
Involving and transforming 
16 — 32w? + 24wt — Sw* + w* 1 


— 16:08 
Taking (1) by division, 
16 — 32w? + 24wt — Sw" + 1 (2) 


16 — 32w* + Swt + Sw® + ws ~ 1— mt" 
Extracting the square root of (2), 

4 — 4w? + wt 1 

= — m4) (3). 


Taking (3) by compositiou and division, 


wo — mt)’ M,... (4); 


‘(2[—1 1+ 
bal 

[By substituting (1 — x‘) for w in the original equation, we 
have the well-known problem given in works on advanced algebra, 
— xt) = m(l+rt)... (6). 

This equation can easily be reduced to either of the following 
forms : 


(#-3)+ 4(#- ky 


1— + y(t — m’) 


From either of these forms x can be determined.— Ed. | 


20.—By Miss Josephine Hamilton, Allegheny City, Pa.—A and 
B agree to translate and scan an ode of Horace, for M = $10. A 
ean sean m = 3 times as fast as B can translate, and B can scan 
n = 2 times as fast as A can translate. How much of the ‘ agree- 
ment money *’ should each receive ? 

Solution by E. B. Scott, Altoona, Pa. 

Let x dollars = the amount A should receive, and y dollars = 

the amount B should receive; then 
r+y=M... (I). 

By the conditions of the problem, 


i, 
That is, ss min, 
Or, nz? = my? ... (2). 


Li vm M = 10 (3 — {6 
= $5.505102572168219018-+, 


= 10(¥6 — 2) 


FACTS. 
WORDS. 

There are said to be 461 real ‘‘ roots’’ to all the words in the 
English language. 

If the present participle is followed by of it must be preceded by 
the ‘‘ article,’’—‘* In (the) running of the mill,’’ ete. 

It is the fashion, and one altogether too easily followed, to omit 
the ‘‘article’’ where its use would make a smoother sentence with 
clearer thought. 

Aliar and origin come from the same root, altar coming from a 
Latin word meaning “‘ high,’’ and origin from its verb form mean- 
ing ‘* to rise or begin.’’ 

In writing and printing write in full numbers less than 100, use 
figures above ninety-nine. Statistics, however, are usually given 
in figures, however small. 

In writing the name of a sovereign of a country, when it appears 
incidentally write the number in full, as ‘‘ Henry the E:ghth,’’ but 
if it is used frequently use the numerals, ‘‘ Henry VIII.”’ 

From the root bhar, ‘to bring,’’ ‘‘to bear’’ (Greek and Latin 
far), we have the words, infer, prefer, refer, defer, fertile, odori- 
ferous, voci-ferous, fortune, fortuitous, burden, birth, brother. 

From the Indo-European root bha, meaning ‘‘to shine’’ and 


‘to appear’? (in the Latin and Greek fa), we have the words 
fame, prophet, telephone, phonograph, phonetic, euphony, ete., phe- 


nomenon, fancy, diaphanous, epiphany, photograph, photography, af- 
Sable, ineffable, preface, infant, nefarious, fate, fatal, infatuate, 
confess, profess, fable, faring, ete. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An electric tramway is being built between Bilbao and Santurce, 
in Spain. 

There is an active voleano on the island of Akoutana, one of the 
Aleutian group. 

Latest reports give the United States 7,760,493 persons engaged 
in agriculture. 

In France spouting artesian wells have been successfully used to 
turn turbine wheels. 

There are eight pin manufactories in New England which yearly 
make about 6,720,000,000 pins. 

Last year about one fifth of the cotton seed was made into oil, 
giving 20,000,000 gallons, worth $10,000,000. 

A Hudson River passenger steamer, recently made in New York, 
travels at the rate of twenty-three miles an hour. 

The richest antimony mines in the world are near Oporto, Porta- 
gal. They have been worked for many years by the natives, and 
bear traces of Roman workings. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


**ALL FOR MONEY.” 


I recently heard the presi ent of a wide-awake college declare, 
that his observation had taught him that any one who attributes 
merely mercenary motives to young men in general grossly slanders 
them. He remarked that any physician, whose supreme motive 
was to get money, is unfit tostand in the sick chamber and minister 
healing to either body or soul. This I believe. I believe also that 
any school teacher who goes to his daily tasks, chiefly for the money 
he earns, and more especially, any one who chooses teaching as a 
calling, solely for the pecuniary pay, is unworthy of the profession. 
Does any one reply, ‘‘ the pay is so inadequate this is impossible ’’? 

No smallness in salary ever prevented the love of money. It is 


hunger and not food that fosters covetousness. I do not write to 
commend impossible virtues. I would not put astraw in your way, 
young student, whose only recourse for earning money is temporary 
employment as teacher. You do not see in money earned by 
yourself anything so much as opportunity and education. Young 
people in general are not parsimonious. That comes later in life. 
People have to learn to estimate all values in terms of dollars and 
cents. It is the subordination of the money-getting propensity that 
is essential. ‘‘ Teach for money ?’’ Yes,’’ but supremely for 
other better and higher reasons. ‘Teach that you may discharge a 
duty! Teach that you may give the food to grow by to expanding 
minds! Teach that you may transfer what is best in yourself to 
others! Teach because you love to teach! If it does not become 
clear to you, that there is little in teaching but ‘‘ bread and butter’ 
do something else. A threescure and ten teacher, noted for his 
enthusiasm in the classroom, when asked, ‘‘ Why don’t you give u 
the drudgery Drudgery he exclaimed, delight in it 
as much as any old farmer does to see his calves grow up, under 
his careful feeding!’’ I will not plead for the elegance or the 
aptness of the illustration, but 1 enjoyed the earnest sincerity of the 
utterance. 

Why should not teaching be a passion? What work can one 
better love? The love of it elevates, refines, dignifies, and ennobles 
every one who engages in it. 

‘* All for money! ’’ Thank God, thousands of us, men and 
women, oldand young, can stand up, and with some self-knowledge 
and the utmost sincerity déclare, ‘‘ Slanderer, thou liest!’’ 

A TEACHER, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSks, Kast 
Sumner, Maine. 


ENIGMA: 25 LETTERS, 
My 7, 5, 6, 21, 25, 13, is a spice. 
My 3, 2, 1, 7, 12, 17, ‘* boasteth great things.’’ 
My 8, 23, 19, 20, is useless. 
My 15, 16, 13, 17, 18, is a direction. 
My 4, 9, 10, is a fowl. 
My 3, 22, 13, 19, 24, 14, is to flourish. 


My whole is a proverb. JACK AND JILL. 


WORD SQUARE, 


3. Mature. 


1, A grain. 
4. A boy’s name. 


2. A state. 

A. E. F, 
AMPUTATIONS. 
1. Behead and curtail commencement, and leave a sailor. 
2. Behead and curtail loose, and leave something resembling 
resin. 

3. Behead and curtail hard, and leave a weight. 

4. Behead and curtail eminences, and leave a number. 

5. Behead and curtail jeers, and leave a relative. 

6. Behead and curtail to gather, and leave a meadow. 

7. Behead and curtail leaned to one side, and leave before. 

8. Behead and curtail a wife, and leave to be free from. 
LENORE, 

DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
(Words of four letters each.) 

1, To fill with awe. (abs.) 5, An animal. 

2. To impart knowledge. 6. Duration. 

3. To remain. 7. A heavenly body. 

4. Round bodies. 

The second and third letters of the words form a United States 

city and one of the United States. R. H. E. T. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF JULY 7. 
CHARADE.—Catamonunt. 
ENIGMA.—Railroads and the telegraph. 
Worp SqQuaRE.— BRAG 
REN O 
ANON 
GONG 
Letrer CHANGES.—1. Elk, elm. 2. Pine, pink. 3. Rose, 
ruse. 4, Trick, brick. 5. Plank, plane. 6. Hammer, hamper. 
7. Fetter, setter. 8. Pointer, painter. {%. Clown, crown. 10, 


Mace, lace, 11. Crape, crane, 12. Martin, marten, 
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CuttivaTe the power of clear expression in the class- 
room. 
Tue teachers’ *“‘New Year Resolutions” are now in 


order. 
DIscIpLINE is a means, and should never be an end, in 


school life. 

Get control of your school with the least possible ex- 
haustion of nervous energy. 

No other reformer is under such bonds to make haste 
slowly as the educational reformer. 


ForruNATELY or unfortunately we live in an age in 
which the popularity of an author counts for more with 
the populace than his worth. Let it be industriously cir- 
culated that a certain book, utterly without literary merit 
or valuable thought, is more sought in public libraries than 
any other book, and that fact will weigh more than any 
merit that any other book might possess, even though 
every thoughtful man indorsed the better book. 


PARENTAL PREROGATIVES.—Were we writing to par- 
ents we should “ fight shy ” of this subject, but in speaking 
to teachers we speak frankly of the danger of underes- 
timating the rights and prerogatives of the parents. 
America is individually independent or she is not herself. 
In no other nation is there any such sentiment, and yet 
it is the recently-arrived foreigner who is most jealous of 
his rights as an individual. 
esteemed by the common people than by the higher 
The poor prize it more than the wealthy. Ita 


The public school is more 


classes. 
security is with the rank and file of the community. 


THe public school is to be a vital element in American 
life for the next generation. With all the benefit derived 
from it, the school has never been a necessity in the same 
sense, nor to the same extent as it is to be in the near 
future. So long as the vast majority of homes were 
reached by the church in its purity, the platform with its 
philanthropy, and a winnowed press, the school was not 
indispensable as it now is with the multitude unchurched, 
the lecture superseded by amusements, and the popular 
press competing for sensations sensationally displayed. 
The school must meet the demands made upon it as it ean, 
and as it certainly will. 


Tue thoroughly equipped training school in our 
cities requires that one pass all the ordinary examina- 
tions and be certificated as a teacher before she is admit- 
ted to a year's practice. In some cities, notably in Cam- 


bridge, they give the preference to those who have not 


s}every volley and charge will tell with most effect. 


only had a high school education but also a normal school 
course; but then, Cambridge pays her training school 
pupils five dollars a week, and will only receive enough 
to teach all the classes in one large building, thus saving 
half the salaries of regular teachers, which saving nearly 
pays the salaries of a male principal and his accomplished 
‘-eritie of methods.” By this arrangement Cambridge 
takes the prize for economy, while graduating teachers 
with ability to do the best work in the best way. 


Tue school in its internal life is what the teacher is, 
but the school in its external life, and in its internal life 


v]so far as it is affected by externals, is largely what the 


supervision by committee and superintendent make it. 
Success is impossible without a good teacher. No super- 
intendent or committee can make a school a success with 
a poor teacher in it. On the other hand all the schools, 
even the average schools of a city or large town, cannot 
expect the greatest success without the best of supervision. 
The good teacher rations, drills, disciplines, leads into the 
intellectual conflict his own regiment of little people ; the 
superintendent plans the campaign, selects the strategic 
points, forms the line of battle, and hurls the forces where 
Even 
though the average teacher were an expert the schools 
need to be supervised wisely, intelligently, and ardently 
for the good of the national life. The schools under the 
combined skill of teacher and supervisor have the choicest 
opportunity of doing a great industrial, commercial, in- 
tellectual, and patriotic work. 


THE MASTER IN CLUB LIFE. 


The superintendent and the master may gain much 
personally and professionally by having certain club and 
society relations. There is definite value to be placed 
upon the acquaintance, instruction, and inspiration of so- 
ciety and club life. We have no disposition to argue with 
our sensitive readers about the principle underlying secret 
societies. It is all well enough to criticise, as one readily 
can, the infelicities of “ gander gatherings,” but, where 
the members have the courage, as they usually have, to 
bar out certain vicious tendencies, there is something in- 
definable in the influence for good upon a man’s character 
in a judicious use of the clubbable opportunities of life, 
imparting ruggedness and strength to the character; and 
men of the fibre of most principals and superintendents 
will gain in skill, tact, and force if they indulge moder- 
ately in the social life of the club, literary or social, meet- 
ing men as they can nowhere else. The great danger 
with a studious teacher is that he will live in books and 
among children rather than in life and among successful 
men. The clab and lodge room of highest order bring 
together the greatest number and variety of men who 
have been eminently successful in different lines of effort. 


THE SEYBERT COMMISSION ON SPIRIT- 
UA LISM. 


Mr. Seybert was a man of great wealth and a devout 
believer in Spiritualism, and, shortly before his death, he 
presented to the University of Pennsylvania a large sum 
of money to endow a chair of philosophy, upon condition 
that the University should appoint a commission to inves- 
tigate all aystems of morals and religion in general, and 
modern spiritualism im particular. Ten men, mortily of 
national eminenee, were appointed on anch a commission. 
among whom were Dr. Pepper, provost of the university, 
who officiated as chairman, Dr. Weir Mitchell, Dr. H. H. 
Furness, Dr. Joseph Leidy, Prof. Robt. E. Thompson. 
The commission has issued a preliminary report of 159 
pages, published by J. B. Lippincott Co. * They unhes- 
itatingly and emphatically pronounce the whole thing a 
fraud, and give very substantial reasons for their conclu- 
sions, which they state in a calm, dispassionate, and judi- 
cial manner. They say that all the phenomena submitted 
to them, after a careful endeavor to secure an opportunity 
to investigate the work of the most celebrated and skillful 
mediums, are the result of an easily detected fraud. It 
is a valuable book for any one to have who needs light 
upon this subject. Every public man should at least take 
the book from the library and look through its pages suffi- 
ciently to know the outline of the investigations upon whieh 


the conclusions rest, 


TEACHING TRADES. 


It is almost incredible that some of the leading daily 
papers in New York City are making their opposition to 
the introduction of manual training into the common 
schools on the grounds that it is not the function of these 
schools to teach trades. No; in the name of every lead- 
ing advocate of the subject, it is not! But did anybody 
say it was? Has anybody on that or any other Industrial 
Education Committee said anything about teaching trades 
in the public schools? If they have, or if any of the 
sound educators who indorse this new system are trying 
to establish such a measure we have failed to hear of it. 
We have kept our ears open, too, and caught many a re- 
iteration of the fact that industrial education or manual 
training or the new education,—by whatever name it is 
called,—does not mean trade-teaching. 

One might have thought that James MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia, made that clear, forever, at the Saratoga 
Institute of Instruction, five years ago, when he said, as 
to the sphere of the manual training school : 

“Tt does not mean the fitting of pupils for special indus- 
trial occupations. Boston, Philadelphia, and New York may 
find it to their advantage to establish schools for the training of 
artisans, just as they have schools for the training of engineers, 
lawyers, and doctors; but the moment the manual training schoul 
undertakes to do this, it will forfeit its place as a part of the gen- 
eral educational system. ‘The establishment of trade schools is a 
different system altogether. Manual education aims at general 
results. Its purpose is to develop human beings on the executive 
side of their nature as well as the receptive. It aims to so equip a 
boy that when he gets into the world he will be able to do as well 
as to think. The training is to be so generalized in character that 
it will prove an accomplishment which will stand its possessor in 
good stead wherever manual skill can be made available.’’ 

We attended that institute and saw the representatives 
of the New York press there in goodly numbers, too. We 
have seen a good deal of literature upon this subject, and 
many times have we heard the opinions expressed by Super- 
intendent MacAlister, but nowhere have we heard or read 
of the proposition of the rank robbery so eloquently de- 
nounced by the metropolitan press. It is ability, not 
crafts, that the new education is to give. Heaven save 
us from such ill-judged utilitarianism as would have spe- 
cialties taught in the few precious year of base-making. 
But speed the time when the common school system of 
America shall be such as to secure an even development 
of the human faculties in rudimentary education! And 
may enlightenment fall on the public and the press, and 
give them the power to tell a hawk from a handsaw ! 


EMPHASIZING MISTAKES. 


It is usually weak and wicked to emphasize the mis- 
takes of those the tenor of whose life is helpful to the 
world. This does not materially lessen the temptation, 
however, for as human nature is, the brilliantly weak man 
usually smiles serenely and thinks himself doing his 
brightest thing when he gives wing to his rhetoric and 
sails aloft in sarcastic faney at the expense of a good 
man’s blunder. ‘There are two reasons why this tendency 
There are times when a bad man, a con- 
stitational fanltfinder, a chronie grumbler, a perpetual 


is mischievous. 


antagonist of all that is good, deserves and requires keen, 
sativieal treatment, such as he can never receive at the 
hands of one who has robbed his sarcasm of its edge by 
He who has the gift of sar- 
caam, owes it to the world to use it so sparingly as to 
make his gift as rare as it is brilliant. 

The habit of magnifying mistakes is positively wrong, 
because it is mischievous, cruel, unjust. It not only robs 
the world of the talent and effectiveness of him who thus 
magnifies that which should be minimized, but it keeps 
before the world as an example, that of which it 
should know little. He who quotes a good thing is mal- 
tiplying the good many fold, while he who quotes a mis- 
take, even to condemn it, takes the chance of multiplying 
the evil many fold. There are mistakes in every life. 
No man claims that in writing, speaking, directing, or 
thinking, he makes no mistakes. They appear in the life 
of the merchant, mechanic, housewife, artist, orator, au- 
thor, and editor. The more good a man does, the more 
striking can a mistake be made to appear. 

The man who revels in other people’s mistakes is in- 


ont-grumbling the grumbler. 


ae 


evitably a man whore own life isa gigantic mistake. Show 
vs % man whose failures have been stupendous and we 
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will show you a man who luxuriates in the faintest mistake 
of a good man. Take a man who has tried to teach 
school only to fail ingloriously, and we will show you a 
man who becomes frantic over the mistakes of a teacher, 
furious over a weakness in the public school system. A 
teacher who has been an unsuccessful candidate for super- 
intendent will criticise superintendents ; a man who has 
written a book that will not sell is the critic who magni- 
fies every flaw in the books of others, and rarely finds a 
book to praise. As a teacher we never feared the visits 
of a successful teacher, for he could always find good 
things where we could not, and his criticisms were 
always helpful, because they never consisted in telling 
what was wrong, but they were implied by showing a 
successful way of doing what we were failing to do. 
Teaching has temptations to magnify mistakes which 
tendency every teacher should resist persistently. Learn 
to despise yourself if you are forming habits of detecting 
all the little flaws in the work of the pupil. Strive rather 
to do what the successful man in every occupation and 
profession does, what the successful teacher always does 
when he visits another school,—see the good, and seeing 
mistakes emphasize the better way. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


s This editorial has been in type, waiting an opportune moment, 
and now comes the following letter, which calls it into place : 


DetTroir, AUGuUsT 1887. 
Do you consider Lake Glazier the source of the Mississippi 
River? I have seen a great deal of reference to it recently in the 
papers, and it is being taught in many of the public schools of this 
section. C. E. N. 


The Patent Office is full of models which tell of the 
disappointed hopes of those who felt sure they had made 
an invention that would secure to them honor and wealth, 
only to find that some one else had anticipated them in the 
discovery or application of the principle involved. Clever, 
indeed, is the writer nowadays against whom no critic can 
rise up to say that certain passages, or ideas, or even the 
entire plot, is borrowed from some predecessor. While 
as for the explorations of the traveler upon this old earth 
of ours, he must indeed weep for more worlds to conquer, 
for surely there is nothing new to be seen or written 
about the one we inhabit. 

Many mistakes and disappointments, many heart-burn- 
ings, controversies, and mortifications might be prevented, 
oftentimes, by first obtaining all possible information 
upon the subject in hand, and an accurate idea of what 
has been done already and what remains to do. When 
this has been done, and disappointment and mortification 
then come, one has only sympathy for the disappointed 
one; but when there has been a willful neglect in this 
respect, or worse, then sympathy is misplaced, and the 
exposure of pretence and fraud becomes a duty. 

It was in 1876 that Captain Willard Glazier, ex-Union 
volunteer in the Civil War, and latterly traveler and 
writer, while crossing the continent on horseback, came 
to the Mississippi River, and, musing on that mighty 
stream and “the uncertainty that existed as to its true 
source,” he concluded “ that there was yet a rich field for 
exploration in the wilds of Minnesota.” There is no 
evidence that Captain Glazier made any effort to inform 
himself as to what was already known about the sources 
of the river. He certainly took no account of the data in 
possession of the Government Land Department, and in 
general seems to have proceeded on the theory that every- 
body was as ignorant as himself. 

In May, 1881, he set out, proceeded to Lake Itasca 
with two white companions and three Indian guides, and 
began the exploration of its feeders for the “ true source 
of the Mississippi.” How they found the largest of these 
expanded into a small lake, which they named Lake 
Glazier ; how they, then and there, drew up a petition to 
geographical societies, asking them to take note of their 
“discovery” ; how the gallant captain then went down 
the river to the gulf, lecturing, interviewing newspapers, 
and instructing geographical societies on his way ; how he 
was welcomed as a hero everywhere, and given the free- 
dom of New Orleans, as well as many other distinguished 
honors,—have not all these things been duly set forth in 


the newspapers of our time ? 
Judge Daly, president of the American Geographical 


Society, transmitted Captain Glazier’s map and letter to ‘i 


the New York Herald for publication, thus giving them 


to the world with the stamp of the approval of the great- 
est geographical authority in America. 

In 1884 Captain Glazier contributed to the American 
Meteorological Journal an elaborate account of the 
“ Recent Discovery of the True Source of the Mississippi 
River,” and this had a wide circulation. The same year 
appeared a book of over 500 pages: Sword and Pen; or, 
Ventures and Adventures of Willard Glazier (the 
Soldier-Author) in War and Literature, by John Algernon 
Owens ; and finally the Captain sent his map to the secre- 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society of England, with 
a modest letter, both of which were duly published in the 
organ of the society, and an autograph letter of thanks 
sent by order of the society, in 1885. 

During the past year a friend of the explorer has been 
visiting publishers of geographies and urging them to 
make changes in their books and recognize the work of 
Captain Glazier. In some cases these changes have 
already been made. In others, the matter has led to an 
investigation and a denial of the bold captain’s claim, and 
some things have been written on these points; but it re- 
mained for Henry D. Harrower (and, by the way, there 
is something very suggestive about that name) to put all 
the facts together in a pamphlet on the subject, which 
traces the history and progress of exploration at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi since the discovery of Lake 
Itasca. From this pamphlet we learn that “ Glazier ”’ 
Lake is, and has been for years, Elk Lake ; that it was 
surveyed and definitely outlined by Government Surveyor 
Edwin S. Hall, and his assistants, in 1875, and a com- 
pleted and certified map deposited in the Land Office at 
Washington, a traced copy of which Captain Glazier 
could have obtained for three dollars, and thus have dis- 
covered Lake Glazier with a saving of the other $9,997 
of the $10,000 which his friends claim he expended in 
the work. Again, Messrs. Wm. Morrison, Schoolcraft, 
Nicollet, Chambers, Garrison, Terry, and many others, 
between 1803 and 1880, had explored Lake Itasca and 
the southwestern arm or tributary called Elk Lake, a 
name once applied to the whole lake. 

Captain Glazier might be accused only of ignorance of 
all that these gentlemen had seen and written, perhaps ; 
and one might think that Glazier considered himself a 
genuine discoverer, but the deadly parallel column as ar- 
ranged by Harrower in his pamphlet shows that whole 
sections of Glazier’s article on his discovery, in the Amer- 
ican Meteorological Journal, are, with the exception of 
an occasionally necessary change in dates, identical with 
Schooleraft’s narrative of his expedition in 1832. 

There are no doubt facts which we do not yet know 
about the source and flow of that mighty flood, of which 
the poet says,— 


‘* The mighty Phebus in his tireless round, 
Attended by the charioteers of heaven, 
Looks down upon no other like to thee ; 

A silver thread, 


Wid’ ning and deep’ning toward tropic skies, 
Till weighty navies ride upon thy bosom,’’— 


but it is safe to predict that the more thorough the inves- 
tigation, the clearer will be the conclusion that Lake Itasca 
is still, as Schooleraft thought it, worthy the name veritas 


caput. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Kate L. Brown, one of the best-known writers of the JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER, has been se- 
itor of that ular little illustrated magazine for sup- 
in schools, published by The Luter- 
state Publishing Company. 

—In the death of Alvan Clark, the most famous telescope 
maker of the world, America loses one of her most distinguished 
sons, a gentleman more courted in the scientific circles of the world 
for a greater number of years than almost any other citizen. No 


other man has had the skill and patience to make such perfect glasses 
for the telescope as he. To watch him in his work was one of the 
most memorable privileges of our life. 

— The work which our valued contributor, Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, 
has been doing among the normal institutes of Iowa is being highly 
appreciated by the local critics. We take pleasure in quoting one 
of the many expressions of admiration for her work that have 
reached us: ‘‘ Mrs. Kellogg seems to boil down the results of her 
twenty years’ experience in the best schools of this country and 
of Great Britain, and give it to her hearers in a compact, pithy 
form that is readily caught and always retained.” 

— Col. Homer B. Sprague, one of the most gifted platform 
orators of the day, as classic as he is sensible, as wise as he is brill- 
iant, is in the lecture field for the 
“ i il,’’ ‘* Eloquence— and How,”’ ‘‘ Riches, 


Shakespeare's Sword,”’ ‘‘ Shakes as an Author,’’ ‘‘ Shakes- 
asa Man,” ** Oliver Goldsmith.’’ Fortunate the commun- 


ity that can hear any of these remarkably able efforts, 


FLUFF. 
BY IDA F. B. 
We dined Old Screw at Young’s one day, 
Through palate purse to unclasp ; 
Then paper passed for needy friend ; 
(We knew his soul ’twould rasp). 
We feared he would not give a thing. 
He did. He gave a gasp. 
Though the dead are dust they cannot be raised. 
In buying a fall suit it is well to secure a sitting moment. 
There is one drawback to being a queen. People know just how 
old you are. 
Certain minds find everything amusing. They are like attention, 
easily diverted. 

A chance acquaintance—One made at the gaming table. 

One may recognize a fact he has never met before. 

** All swell that end swell.’’ For instance, the toes in a fashion- 
ably pointed boot. 

It is only the harrassed schoolmaster who can fully appreciate the 
pertinency of the name boys give to tennis shoes—sneakers. 

Every husband in the United States has informed his wife lately 
that the French courts have decided that a man has a right to open 
his wife's letters. The effect of the announcement, however, has 
not been such that be is likely to enforce his rights without more 
assistance than the French government is likely to offer. 

There are some men so stingy that they would save all jokes at 
their own expense. 

A permanent situation—A call made by two rivals each of whom 
is determined to out-stay the other. 

It is odd, but when one is told that a building has been raised 
(razed), he does not know whether it has been erected or demolished. 

Isn’t it somewhat inconsistent in this merciful age to teach 
children to pound a nail on its head ? 

For ‘‘signs of the times ’’ go to a watch factory. 
Accounts are the best athletes. They run up with the greatest 
ease. 

** Money makes the mare go,”’ and a mare makes the money go. 

‘* She wore one of those hats which are empty on top,” said a 
little boy, and his mother recognized the style of hat with grooved 
crown from the graphic description. The same terms, though, 
would serve to identify a great many other fashions in head- 
covering. 

A recent bent pin episode suggests to us that the man *‘ prone to 
dwell upon a point’? would do well as a schoolmaster. 

Advice to those having a poor temper—Don’t keep it. 

A very small man often fills a large office, 

The people who are always trying to make themselves conspicu- 
ous do not belong to that class who are sometimes conspicuous by 
their absence. 


THIS AND THAT. 

— The father of Demosthenes was a blacksmith. 

— Schubert has been called the ‘‘ Prince of Lyrists.’’ 

— Ben Jonson was a bricklayer, like his father before him. 

— Scott's first literary effort was the translation of ‘* Gotz von 
Berlichengen.”’ 

— Less than $35 each is the annual compensation of about 1,300 
teachers in Spain. 

— Huntington, the remarkable preacher and revivalist, was 
originally a coal heaver. 

— James Brindley, the English engineer and mechanician, was a 
day-laborer in early life. 

— A gift of £20,000 has been received by the University of Aus- 
tralia for the founding of a chair of Music. 

— Le Sage, author of ‘‘ Gil Blas,’’ was endowed with exquisite 
literary taste, but the victim of extreme poverty. 

— Mr. John G. Whittier has never been further from his home 
in Amesbury, Mass., than Washington, D. C. 

—In 1692, twenty persons were put to death in Massachusetts, 
upon their conviction of the charge of practicing witchcraft. 

— Correggio was chosen by the canons of the cathedral at Parma 
to paint for them the “‘ Assumption of the Virgin.’’ It may now 
be seen in the Parma Cathedral. 

— Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg is an enthusiastic naturalist. 
He possesses one of the finest ornithological collections in the world, 
and a notable cabinet of precious stones. 

— The English and American Schools of Archeology at Athens 
stand side by side and are inclosed by a single wall. English stu- 
dents are given the use of the American library until their books 
shall arrive. 

— The collection of historic portraits in Independence Hall has 
been enriched by an authentic likeness of Gen. Philip Schuyler, one 
of New York’s Revolutionary heroes. It was presented by Mr. 
Philip Schuyler, of New York, 

— The school officials of Boston have posted notices in all the 
school buildings of that city forbidding the chewing of tobacco by 
the pupils. They have even posted the notice in the girls’ high 
school building, much to the indignation of the young women. 


— The Lords of the Admiralty, in order to encourage the teach- 
ing of singing on board the training ships, have granted sums of 
money, varying from £6 to £12, to be annually given as prizes to 
the most promising singers, and to those who distinguish themselves 
in the Tonic Sol-fa classes.— Tonic Soi-fa Reporter. 

— Among the frequent coaxings by which the world was per- 
suaded into the habit of saving its rags for paper occurs this appeal 
from a mill, in 1808, to ‘* the ladies, young, old, and middle-aged rs 
‘*If the necessary stock is denied paper-mills, young ladies must 
languish in vain for tender epistles from their swains; bachelors 
may be reduced to the necessity of a personal attendance upon the 
fair when a written communication would be an excellent substi- 
tute. For rags, matrons can be furnished with Bibles, spectacles, 
and snuff ; mothers with grammars and primers for their children ; 
and young misses with bonnets, ribbons, and earrings (by means of 


which they may obtain husbands), or they may receive cash,’’—~ 
Public Opinion, 
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MEN OF SCIENCE IN COUNCIL. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 


(Continued from the JoURNAL of August 18,] 
THIRD DAY. 

The eight sessions met at 10 a. m. Most of the papers read, and 
the work done, was of a technical order and of no practical interest 
to the readers of THE JoURNAL. The sections in Physics and 
Geology were largely attended. 

Economic Science and Statistics. 


In this section Prof. E. J. James, of Philadelphia, read a timely 
and suggestive paper on ‘* The Testimony of Statistics to our Na- 
tional Progress.’’ He vigorously attacked the position of Edward 
Atkinson, of Massachusetts, in his articles in the pages of recent 
numbers of The Century, which Professor James said were highly 
sanguine and optimistic, overlooking many patent facts and laws. 
They were misleading, too, in that they bent everything to prove a 
progress in wealth under the present manufacturing and farming 
system, whereas much of the apparent increase of wealth was due 
to the exhaustive effects of that system which had not yet begun to 
show themselves fairly. He said: ‘‘ The estimates of the cost of 
living made by Mr. Atkinson are moderate in amount, and yet the 
sum of money which his average laborer needs for average con- 
samption is away beyond what the majority of our laborers can earv 
under existing conditions. His estimate of the cost of raw mate- 
rial of food for a family of five, counting three children as one and 
a half grown persons, is $350. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the allowance is not a liberal one for any great city. But taking it 
as it is, and adding the average rates of consumption of clothing, 
shoes, fuel, ete., the total amount will reach over $600. In this 
there is no estimate for expenses for school, for books, recreation, 
or any of those things which distinguish a man from aserf. Yet 
in an examination of a long series of cases I fail to find more than 
a small per cent. of laborers who actually make $600 a year. Six 
hundred a year is $2.a day. Two dollars a day is more than the 
average unskilled laborer can earn, and a skilled mechanic, to earn 
much more, must have few idle days in the working season. The 
amount of comfort or elegance to be obtained out of two dollars a 
day for five persons, you can imagine for yourselves. Yet the av- 
erage earnings of all laborers reported by the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Statistics were only $400 a year, or $1.33 a day. Only three 
industries in the state paid more than $12 a week, and the wages 
*n many cases were only $7 a week, just what Mr. Atkinson allows 
for the cost of the raw material of food for a family of five. The 
conditions of life are becoming more severe. The prizes open to 
success are growing larger, but the field is narrowing.’’ It can 
hardly be said that the laboring classes are now content. Nor is it 
fair to impute our labor disturbances to the influence of foreign 
agitators. The genuine Anglo-Saxon is one of the most successful 
of agitators, and the history of English trade unionism proves it 
It looks as if the disturbances were likely to increase, compelling 
us either to remove the causes of discontent or to resort to the club 
and musket to repress it,—a course which would land us in the 
worst evils of the German police state. 

E. B. Elliott, of Washington, read a paper on “‘ The rates of 
interest realized to investors on the bonded securities of the 
Government.’’ The rate of interest on the 449’s of 1891 bought at 
par from January to July, 1887, was 2.020; from July, 1887, to 
January, 1888, was 2.034. On the 4’s of 1907 the figures were 
2.520 and 2.284. Four and a half’s of 1891 bought at 110 on Sep- 
tember, 1887, would bring 1.90 interest. Fours of 1907 at 130 
were at the rate of 2.154, - 


Biology. 

The Section on Biology was largely attended during the entire 
sessions. ‘lhe papers of the third morning session were exceeding- 
ly interesting. Professor T. W. Mills, of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, read a paper ‘‘On the Physiology of the Heart of the 
Snake.”’ Professor B. G. Wilder of Cornell University, offered 
remarks on Classification. A paper ‘‘On the Morphology of the 
Skull and the Evolution of the Ichthyopterygia,’’ was read by 
Professor G. Baur, of Yale University. Joseph Jastrow, of Ger 
™mantown, presented an interesting paper on ‘‘ Locomotion and 
Bilateral Symmetry.’’ A paper followed, entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on 
the Development of Pteromyzon,’’ by Professor W. B. Scott, of 
Princeton. Professor Baur reada paper ‘‘ On the Morphology of 
the Ribs,’’ and the session closed with ‘‘Observations upon the 
Embriological Development of the Opussum,’’ by Professor H. F. 
Osborn, of Princeton. 

The subject of Anthropology seemed to have a special attraction 
for the ladies, for the audience which filled the hall was more than 
half made up of them. Professor Thomas Wilson, of Washington. 
read an interesting paper on the ‘‘ History and Present Condition 
of Prehistoric Archeology in Western Europe.’’ ‘This was fol- 
lowed by an interesting paper on ‘‘Relics of an Indian Hunting 
Ground,’’ by Professor A. Wanner, of York, Penn. 

Dr. George F. Kunz read a paper on ‘‘A Gigantic Jadeite 
Votive Adze from Oaxaca, Mexico,’’ but the last feature of the 
morning excited as much interest as the audience had hitherto man- 
ifested, when Dr. Kunz exhibited a remarkable crystal skull, and 
read a paper upon it. The wonderful specimen provoked a long, 
a timated discussion. 

The afternoon of Friday, and the entire day of Saturday, were 
iargely devoted to excursions to points about New York, West 
Point, Saratoga, ete., and the grave doctors, learned professors, 
enthusiastic amateurs, and maidens thirsting for a deep knowledge, 
all enjoyed themselves together, quite as if there had never been 
such things in the world as protozoa, blastoderms, and ichthyop- 
terygia. 

FOURTH DAY. 


The scientists having enjoyed their holiday, settled down to solid 
work on Monday morning at 10 a. m. 
Engineering and Political Economy. 


The mechanical engineering and political economy sections joined 
forces and went into a highly interesting discussion of the problem 
of transit across the Isthmus, with especial reference to the Nicar- 
agua route, ‘The section on physics had its hands full with two 
papers from the inventor Edison, one of them a description of an 
entirely novel electrical machine, the pyromagnetic dynamo, for 

nerating electricity from waste fuel heat, on which the Wizard of 

enlo Park is still working. 
_ The paper of Commander Taylor of the U. S. Navy was of great 
interest. Many routes, he said, had been examined across the 
{sthmus—the Atrato, San Blas, San Miguel, Panama, Chiriqui, 
Nicaragua, Fonseca, Tehuantepec. Of these only three had been 
gravely considered,—a sea-level canal at Panama, a lock canal at 
Nicaragua, and a ship railway at Tehuantepec. He argued in favor 
ofthe Nicaragua Canal, Legiuning at the port of Britoon the Pacific 
side, the canal ascends the valley of the Rio Grande by four locks, 
und eutting through the low “‘ divide’? enters Lake Nicaragua 17.27 
wiles from Brito, at an elevation of 110 feet above the sea, The 


route then extends across the lake, which is forty miles wide and 
over ninety miles long, to its outlet into the Rio San Juan, a dis- 
tance of fifty-six and a half miles. Then down the broad, deep 
reaches of the majestic San Juan to the dam, sixty-four miles from 
the lake. This dam, 1,255 feet long and fifty-two feet high, backs 
the water of the river the entire distance to the lake, and makes it 
simply an extension of the lake. The estimate of the total cost of 
the canal is $64,043,699, which sum includes twenty-five per cent. 
for surveys, hospitals, ete. The completion of the canal will re- 
quire six years, one for final location and five for active work of 
construction. 

Surgeon J. F. Bransford, U. S. Navy, read the next paper on 
‘Climatic and Sanitary Notes on the Nicaragua Canal Route.”’ 
The beauty, fertility, and salubrity of the Pacific Slope of Nicaragua 
have received the enthusiastic encomiams of visitors since the days 
of the Conquest, when the Spanish conquerors called it Mahomet’s 
Paradise. The supply of fresh provisions, beef, fruil, ete., is abun- 
dant, and the drinking water is good from one end of the line to 
the other. 

J. W. Miller, the general manager of the Nicaragua Steamship 
Company, read the last paper of the afternoon, ‘* Historical and 
Geographical Notes Concerning the Nicaragua Canal Route.”’ The 
real subject was the Nicaragua Lake basin. Among other things 
Mr. Miller said: Freshets never occur, either in the lake or in the 
San Juan for the first sixty-four miles of its course. It is the only 
river of the tropics not subject to sudden rises. A dam of fifty-two 


continuous Jake navigation for 130 miles, leaving only forty miles 
of actual canal. The lake divides the canal into two distinct sec- 
tions, and consequently eliminates any danger from a block, vessels 
being locked directly up to the lake, where they can remain quietly 
at anchor in fresh water, loading under the lee of the numerous 
islands with the products of the country, repairing any damages 
with timber of the best quality, or provisioning for the coming 
ocean voyage. The lake is then the great port, and in considering 
the question of harbors at either terminus, it will be well to remem- 
ver that they can be limited in size to the accommodation of the 
few ships which may daily arrive. The undeveloped water power 
of the lake can scarcely be estimated. The canal once built there 
will be a fall of over one hundred feet in a distance of nine miles 
on the Pacific Slope, in a length of twenty-three on the Atlantic. 
This fall will be perfectly under control, and harnessed to serve 
commercial purposes. The products of the country will be changed 
into merchantable commodities by the waste energy of the lake. 
Passing vessels will anchor here and reduce the bulk of their cargoes 
from raw material into manufactured articles. Shipbuilding in- 
dustries, factories, and dock-yards will line the lake, where the 
fleets of the world will meet. 

Inventor Thomas A. Edison could not be present to read his own 
paper on his new invention, the pyromagnetic dynamo, *‘ a machine 
for producing electricity directly from fuel.’’ Professor George F. 
Barker described the machine, and nearly all the prominent mem- 
bers of the association were on hand to listen. Mr. Edison’s paper 
gave some of the results that had been obtained by work in the field 
of thermo electricity. 

Professor Barker read another paper for Professor Edison upon 
‘*A Magnetic Bridge or Balance for Measuring Magnetic Conduce- 
tivity.’’ The paper described a magnetic bridge which is applied 
to magnetic measurement in the same way as the Wheatstone bridge 
is applied to electric measurements. 

Professor Drummond of Scotland gave his experiences as an ex- 
plorer in Central Africa, and his graceful description of African 
scenery and witty touches of African life were eagerly enjoyed. 
Professor Drummond had traveled up to Albert Nyanza from Zan- 
zibar, and spent several months in the regicn of the great inland 
seas, the district of Stanley's early explorations. He found the 
natives less promising, apparently, than Stanley! There were no 
words, the Professor said, to go to the root of the absolate bar- 
barity of the equatorial African. One could never know how 
amazingly simple and primitive a creature man can be without a 
trip to Africa. One stick served the native for a spear; fifty for a 
house. It was one of the most beautiful spots in the world, but the 
pestilence, which threatened everything in Central Africa, had de- 
populated it. There was no escape from this poisonous malarial 
fever. It always came. Quinine was the only remedy for it. It 
attacked black and white alike. The lecturer said that he was, 
perhaps, the first naturalist who had penetrated so far into the Dark 
Continent. The geological strata in the central plateau were chiefly 
gneiss and granite, the gneiss a good deal like that of the Hudson 
River. There were no earth-worms in Africa, and Mr. Drummond 
discovered that the shifting of the soil, which Mr. Darwin found 
was due in England to the earth-worm, was brought about in Africa 
by the white ant. The ant carried its castings up into the decaying 
trees until the branches were plastered with dirt, and also burrowed 
up the subsoil into ant-heaps fifteen or twenty feet high, which the 
rains washed away and scattered. Some curious insects which 
counterfeit the appearance of leaves and bark were described. 


Officers and Resolutions. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year : 

President—J. W. Powell of Washington. 

Vice-Presidents—Ormond Stone of the University of Virginia, 
A. A. Michelson of Cleveland, C. E. Monroe of Newport, Calvin 
W. Woodward of St. Louis, George H. Cooke of New Brunswick, 
C. V. Riley of Washington, C. C. Abbott of Trenton. 

Permanent Secretary—F. W. Pitman of Salem, Mass. 


The Council passed a series of resolutions, recommending the 
publication by the Government of an index to the literature of 
meteorology, now being prepared bv the chief signal service officer, 
Cleveland Abbe. Another resolution urged President Cleveland 
to appoint at once a permanent superintendent of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. A third petitioned Congress to pro- 
vide a Bureau of Standards, by which accurate standards of meas- 
ure should be established for electricity, heat and light, and ar- 
rangements made for the issue of authenticated copies of the same. 


Manual Training Discussed and Indorsed, 


_ The subject of ‘Manual Training in the Public Schools” ex- 
cited great interest. Prof. C. M. Woodward, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., opened the discussion. His college, he 
said, had taken up the indastrial method some time ago and had 
thrived on it. The number of students had increased, and the 
boys stayed longer on the average. After three years of manual 
training there was not one of them that could not go out and make 
@ success of any trade or occupation he went into, 

Of course you must pre-suppose a little brains to start with.”’ 
President Woodward compared the American manual schools 
with the French and German, and thought the American superior. 
The foreign school was only a training school for one trade. The 

Sane gave a nao that fitted a boy for any trade. The 
speaker was certain the new method 
far had been wonderful. Oe 

Professor James followed Mr. Woodward with an able and un- 


his paper was “ Manual Training in the Publie Schools from an 


feet is perfectly practicable at the San Carlos. This built we have | ¢ 


ual training in the Philadelphia schools, where it is now being taken 
up widely. 

ela Atwater made a few remarks on the benefits of manual 
training to the scientific student, and said he always rated the lack 
of it in his students as a serious handicap. 

The work of the several sections was largely devoted to techni- 
cal topics of science, and are omitted in our report of this great 
meeting, which has been very successful. After deciding upon 
Cleveland, Ohio, as the place for the next meeting, and the pas- 
sage of the usual vote of thanks to local helpers, ete., a general 
reception was held on Tuesday evening at the Library Hall of 
Columbia College, and the Association adjourned. 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


This school began its sessions July 18 at Saratoga, under very 
favorable auspices. Messrs. Charles F. King, the president, and 
Walter S. Parker, the manager and acting treasurer, both Boston 
masters, are carrying on the school with signal ability. They are 
sparing no pains to make it a help to teachers, and the 


interest in the work is increasing. 

Miss Elizabeth G. Melcher, of the Comins School, Boston, has 
iven a unique exhibition of blackboard drawing. She rapidly 
and skillfully makes large pictures on the board, using white, black, 
and occasionally colored crayons. The drawings represent plants 
aod their various parts, animals of all kinds, and landscapes, and 
are used by her chiefly to illustrate geography and history. They 
certainly cannot fail to interest and instruct her pupils. Her ex- 
hibit‘ons have been attended by large and enthusiastic classes, 

Miss Jennie M. Arms, of Boston, has given a course of methods 
in natural history. Her teaching is founded on the highest prin- 
ciples of education. Her pupils are all supplied with specimens, 
and are taught how to examine them and get their knowledge from 
nature itself. This forms a most excellent means of training the 
powers of observation and thought, and leads the children to be- 
come original investigators. No better means of teaching language 
could be devised. ‘lo some children, at first, the living specimens 
are repugnant; and for those she has insects, ete., preserved in 
various ways. Children will take pains to be in school when the 
zoology comes, if it is taught by Miss Arms’s methods. 

Mr. King, the president, is giving a series of illustrated lessons 
on teaching geography, from which it is easy to see how attractive 
a study it can be made. He shows that although the objects them- 
selves in this science can be brought into the schoolroom to only a 
limited extent, we can get from many sources good representations 
of men, animals, plants, and scenery of all parts of the world. 
This is a pictorial age, and the live teacher will get from books, 
magazines, papers, advertisements of insurance, railroad, and 
steamship companies, very many pictures which will teach. Mr. 
King gives a suggestive list of fine books of travel, etc., from which 
interesting descriptions of countries and objects studied can be 
drawn. He thinks the textbook should be used as a dictionary is 
used, chiefly for reference. The best means of bringing pictures 
before the pupils is by the solar camera, which projects large pict- 
ures upon a screen so that all can see them clearly. Even the 
dullest boy must be enlivened by such teaching. 

The work in physiology of Mr. Edwin F. Kimball, of Chauncey 
Hall School, Boston, is very fine, and cannot fail to help all the 
teachers who listen to him, He reiterates and enforces the state- 
ments of the other teachers in the school that the object, or when 
that cannot be had, a good representation of it must be substituted 
for the textbook ; and it is surprising how much a pupil can learn 
from his own body if guided by a wide-awake teacher. Mr. Kim- 
ball uses parts of animals, preserved specimens, as frogs, bones, 
ete. He also employs various contrivances which can be devised 
by the teacher for himself; as, for instance, an arrangement of two 
sticks joined by a hinge, to illustrate the use of the elbow joint, 
with rubber bands to illustrate the action of the flexor and extensor 
muscles. If a teacher cannot get a manikin, the best thing for 
teaching this subject is Yaggy’s anatomical charts. Mr. Kimball 
gets valuable help from them. 

Mr. Walter 8. Parker, of the Everett School, in this city, who is 
already well known for his success in teaching history, has a class 
in that subject. His method is similar to that of Mr. Kiug in geog 
raphy. He employs the topical method, and brings in a multitude 
of interesting books, pictures, photographs, relics,— everything, in 
fact, which can awaken interest in the subject and set the children 
to thinking. 

Among the other good things of the school are the lessons of 
Prof. L. A. Butterfield, of the Monroe College of Oratory, Boston. 
His work is especially valuable for showing the correct formation 
of tones and methods to be used to produce distinctness of enunci- 
ation. All teachers interested in phonics are receiving much ben- 
efit from his instruction. 

Among the visitors to the school are the following prominent 
educators: Dr. Sheldon, principal of the Oswego Normal School, 
N. Y.; J. J. Maple, principal of the State Normal school, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; James M. Sawin, principal Point Street School, 
Providence; Messrs. Blelock and Johnson of the school committee, 
Springfield, Mass. ; Prof. D. B. Busby, of Leesville Academy, South 
Carolina; Mrs. Mary Stamps, principal Girls’ High School, New 
Orleans; Dr. Stone, superintendent ot schools, Springfield. 

The school already numbers more than two hundred and fifty 
members, Principals and teachers of normal and training schools 
and other leading educators who have observed the teaching are 
enthusiastic in praise of the excellent work which is being done, 
while the pupils complain only of the physical impossibility of 
attending all the classes and getting all the good things presented. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— He is not necessarily a learned man who has read a t deal, 
but he who knows where to find something. —W. F. Poole, City 
Librarian, Chicago. 

_— Next in importance to freedom and justice is popular educa- 
tion, without which neither justice nor freedom can be perma- 
nently maintained.— Garfield. 


— Language and thought are inseparable. Words without 
thoughts are dead sounds; thoughts without words are nothing. 
The word is the thought incarnate.—Mar Miiller. 

— The true value of a teacher is determined not by what he 
knows, nor by his ability to impart what he knows, but by his 
ability to stimulate in others a desire to know.— The Philaddphia 
Teacher. 

: — The scholars reap a rich benefit from the teacher’s recreation. 
ts reflex influence upon the school is direct and positive. ‘The 


qualified indorsement of the manual training system. The title of | 


Economical Point of View,’’ which we shall print entire. Pro.’ 
fessor James gave some account at the end of the progress of man-' 


teacher should return with a clear head, steady nerve, cool judg- 
ment, and kindly temper,—conditions which exert a very whole- 
some influence upon the dispositions of children, their aptitude for 
study, and their ability to make good progress while in attendance 
at the schools.— Canada Educational Monthly. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printin 
the old designation of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, Rf ote little edi. 
cation of size ; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Tuoucypipes, Book I. Edited on the basis of Classen’s 
edition. By Charles D. Morris, M. A., (Oxon) Professor in 


the Johns Hopkins University. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
1887. Cloth. 8x6. 349 pp. Mailing price, $1.60. 


TuvucypipEs, Book VII. Edited on the basis of Classen’s edi- 
tion. By Charles Forster Smith, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in 
Vanderbilt University. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1886. 
Cloth. 8x6. 202pp. Mailing price, $1.35. 

These volumes beyond a doubt represent the latest and best re- 
sults of the study of Thucydides. hile the text with slight ex- 
ceptions is that of Classen, and the notes are in the main transla- 
tions in full of the same annotator, the present editors have made 
a careful study of all reputable commentaries upon this classic and 
of the whole literature of the subject. Moreover, there have been 
kept constantly in view the needs of American students. 

Professor Morris, the editor of Book I., was suddenly removed by 
death in February, 1886, while busy upon the revision of his notes. 
The work of completing and publishing the book was taken up by 
Professor John Williams White, one of the two editors-in-chief of 
the series of which these two volumes form a part. 

The ‘*Introduction,’’ which is to be found in the former volume, 
is a very scholarly review of the biography and style of Thucyd- 
ides. ‘The abundance of citation upon every disputed point and 
the care with which each position taken is fortified make the dis- 
cussion a little tedious for the ordinary student, but will conduce 
greatly to accurate thinking and writing on the part of those who 
are willing to give it careful reading. In method and execution it 
seems better adapted to German than to American collegians. 
Possibly, if more direct and burdened with fewer citations, it 
would have more readers among those for whose use the book has 
been prepared. 

The notes to Book I. are very full, and furnish hints that ought 
to be sufficient not only for ordinary reading, but for careful study 
of the peculiarities of the author's language. Each paragraph is 
summarized in a brief sentence, throwing a helpful Jight upon the 

th to be trodden. Geograpbical allusions receive due attention, 

ut no map appears. Synonymsare carefully distinguished. The 

syntax, which is, perhaps, the special difficulty in Thucydides, is 
most faithfully explained, with numerous cross references invalua- 
ble to students who have the patience to look them up. Antiqui- 
ties are pithily described. Fair attention is given to the Pwr 2 
the meaning of which is often so hard to discover. In brief, there 
is to be found all that is needed and much more than students com- 
monly use. The appendix enumerates the seven best manu- 
scripts of Thucydides, giving preference to the Codex Vaticanus, 
and describes the principal, complete and partial editions printed 
within the last four centuries. A valuable list of auxiliary works 
in Latin, German, and English, also appears. A series of ‘‘critical 
notes ’’ is inserted and a Greek index closes the volume. 

The notes to Book VII. proceed upon the same general plan as 
those above described. There is a fuller comment upon the narra- 
tive and somewhat less, proportionately, upon grammatical ques- 
tions. Reference is made quite frequently to the views of other 
annotators. The style is more positive and less cumbered with 
details. At the end of this volume, as of the former, there occur 
critical notes ’’ and a Greek index. 

In size of volume, size and clearness of type, in spacing, in the 
tint of the paper and width of the margin, and in the presence of 
the notes upon the same page as the text, we see nothing to criti- 
cise and very much to commend, ‘Therefore we close as we began, 
in the belief that these volumes constitute the latest and the best 
means of introducing American students to the Greek historian 
whose name they bear. 


Joun Keats. By Sidney Colvin. (English Men of 
Letters’ Series; edited by John Morley.) New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cloth; 22 pp. 

Masterly, critical, and interesting as have been many of the 
volumes in Harpers’ ‘‘ English Men of Letters’ Series,’’ we have 
read none with more enjoyment or more complete satisfaction than 
the last,—Sidney Colvin’s admirable story of Keats. He seems to 
understand perfectly the character, personality, and genius of the 
unhappy young poet; and these, with his friends, their influence, 
and those of circumstances upon him, and the story of his too 
short life, are set before the reader in such vivid form that one 
feels at the end as though he had seen and known it all by observa- 
tion. It is safe to say that few writers have been less understood, 
or even more misunderstood, on nearly ail these points, than has 
Keats; and one can almost fancy that the ashes of his sensitive 
self, after this tardily expressed sympathy and appreciation, will 
rest more easily in their far-off Roman grave. Some of the critical 
passages are models of just and fine discrimination, and one is 
tempted to quote from almost every page, but we must be content 
with recommending the book, as a whole, most heartily, and with a 
few words from the concluding chapter : 

** His conception of the kingdom of poetry was Shakespearian, 
including the whole range of life and imagination, every affection 
of the soul and every speculation of the mind. Of that kingdom 
he lived long enough to enter on, and possess certain provinces 


only,—those that, by their manifest and prevailing charm, first | po 


and most naturally allure the spirit of youth. Would he have 
been able to make the rest also his own ? Would the faculties that 
were so swift to reveal the hidden delights of nature, to divine the 
true spirit of antiquity, to conjure with the spell of the Middle 
Ages,—would they with time have gained equal power to unlock 
the mysteries of the heart, and still, in obedience to the law of 
beauty, to illuminate and harmonize the great struggles and prob- 
lems of human life ? 

** My belief is that such power they would not have failed to 
gain. From the height to which the genius of Keats arose during 
the brief period between its first effervescence and its exhaustion,— 
from the glowing humanity of his own nature, and the complete- 
ness with which, by the testimony alike of his own consciousness 
and his friends’ experience, he was accustomed to live in the lives 
of others,—from the gleams of true greatness of mind which 
shine not only in his poetry, but equally amid the gossip and pleas- 
antry of his familiar letters,—from all our evidences, in a word, as 
to what he was as well as from what he did,—I think it probable 
that by power, as well as by temperament and aim, he was the 
most Shakespearian spirit that has lived since Shakespeare; the 
true Marcellus, as his first biographer has called him, of the realm 
of English song; and that in his premature death our literature 
has sustained its greatest loss,”’ 


Co.umsus ; or, A Hero of the New World. An Historical 
Play. By D.S. Preston. New York and London: G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth, 734 x5, 103 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This historical drama is written in blank verse, and has five acts, 


delineating respectively the audience before the King and Queen at 
Granada, the mutiny at sea, checked by a celestial vision, the 
return of the traitor nobles to Granada with evil reports of Colum- 
bus, the arrival of Bobadilla in the New World and the deposition 
of Columbus and the return of the latter in chains to Granada. 
The poetry is of a high order throughout, the presentation of the 
familiar story is vivid and interesting, and the play seems to be one 
that with proper accessories of scenery, costumes, and good players, 
might ‘‘ act well.’’ Says the author, in the preface: ‘‘ Next, per- 
haps, in a cherished pursuit, to the attainment of success, may be 
counted the circumstance that we have been counted worthy of it. 
It was the opinion of one whose fame will be lastingly connected with 
whatever is loftiest in Scenic Art, that this play, upon the stage, 
might have enjoyed its passing triumph’’; and among the testi- 
monials published with the book are letters from Lowell, Booth, 
Shewell, Frank R. Sanborn, William Winter, ete., all expressing 
pleasure at having read the play, and faith in its success. 
The teacher will find portions of it fall of dramatic interest for 
pupils, and well adapted for school exercises. 
ALLAN QUARTERMAIN. Being an account of his further 
Adventures and Discoveries in company with Sir Henry Curtis 
Bart., Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopagaas. 
By H. Rider Haggard. Copiously illustrated. Cloth back, mar- 
bled sides, 7x 5, 310 pp. 
We cannot remember the eagerness with which a fresh ‘‘Waverly’’ 
volume was looked for in Scott's day, because the set was completed 
and nicely bound in uniform style, stood shoulder to shoulder on 
everybody’s library shelf, before our generation; but surely there 
are many who hail with an equal delight the handsome red-backed 
volume which announces to the eye a new story by H. Rider Hag- 
gard. These novels may not be “‘literature,”’ as another great 
novelist of a different order has assured us; but they are certainly 
the most fascinating and entertaining stories of our day. We know 
more than one jaded and blasé novel reader who rushes for the 
bookstore or library as soon as a fresh volume is announced, and 
finishes it at one sitting, as soon as it is obtained. 
In Allan Quartermain we have the same lovable group of three, — 
the old hunter, splendid Sir Henry Curtis, and the amusing Good, 
—with whom we have already journeyed in search of ‘‘ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines.’’ Their latest adventures in search of the mysterious 
white race said to exist in the interior of Africa, leads them into 
new and startling adventures. These are, as before, so graphically 
portrayed that even the sickening details of the battles become 
absorbingly interesting. As usual, too, there is much fine descrip- 
tive writing, so vivid as to place the scenes before one’s very eyes, 
breezy transcriptions of the poetical thought and language of the 
natives, plenty stirring incident, and a good deal of humor, of a 
rather grim sort. 
A Bior IN THE ’ScuTcHEON AND OrHEeR Dramas. By 
Robert Browning. Edited by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., and Heloise 
E. Hersey. New York: Harper and Brothers. Cloth, 634 x 5, 
245 pp. 
at « Rolfe and Miss Hersey have worked in collaboration in 
editing a volume of Browning’s dramas, containing the ‘‘ Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon,’’ ‘‘ Colombe’s Birthday,’’ ‘‘ A Soul’s Tragedy,’’ 
with a critical essay on Browning’s dramas, and on the three pub- 
lished in the present volume, with copious notes on the same. 
Those who were delighted with the ‘‘ Select Poems’’ from Brown- 
ing, edited by these same writers last winter, need no assurance 
that the work is most admirable, appreciative of the great author, 
helpful to the reader or student. 

The book is published in a style uniform with Rolfe’s Shakes- 
peare and English Classics, and is an example of excellent book- 
making. 


Tue Srory or Assyria. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. _Cloth, 734 x 5%, 
450 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The Story of Assyria in the ‘‘ Nation Series’? is by the same 
author as the Story of Chaldea, of which, in fact, it is a continu- 
ation. The stories of Media, Babylonia, and Persia, of Vedic and 
Brahmaniec India, and of Ancient China, are in preparation by the 
same writer, whose connection with the Ethnological Society of 
Paris, and with the Oriental societies of Paris and America are suf- 
ficient evidences of his scholarly ability. That this knowledge can 
be turned into readable prose is proved by the present volume and 
its predecessor, which carry out to perfection the original plan of 
the publishers for this series by indicating the current of national 
life, with its picturesque and noteworthy periods and episodes, pre- 
sented in their philosophical relations to each other as well as to 
universal history, and in so doing entering into the real life of the 
peoples and bringing them before the reader as they actually lived, 
labored, and struggled, as they studied and wrote, and as they 
amused themselves. 

The book is bound uniform with the rest of the set, and is very 
handsomely illustrated. 


Bar Harpor Days. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. With 
illustrations by Fenn and Hyde. New York: Harper and Bros. 
Cloth, 7 x 434, 182 pp. 

These ‘* Bar Harbor Days’’ are not those spent by the gay and 
fashionable at that famous resort, but rather the summer life of a 
little family of cottagers, the principal members of which are 
the lady of the house, two small boys, and two fox terriers,— 
Paul Pry and Dame Trot, all of whom, with some other less im- 
rtant personages, get mixed up in the romance of little Christy. 
The idea of having Dame Trot relate the story is rather good, and 
there is some excellent descriptive writing which will be appreci- 
ated by all lovers of the Mountain Isle. 


By H. Rider Haggard. New 
Half Bound, 7x 5, 2809 pages. 


THe Witcna’s Heap. 
York : Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.25. 

This story is badly named, for the witch’s head has really noth- 
ing to do with it at all beyond supplying a very taking title; for the 
reason half assigned, that the finding of the head is the cause of all 
the subsequent misfortune upon the characters of the story is 
not plausible enough for nineteenth century readers. Indeed, the 
whole of the incidents connected with the finding of the head and 
its subsequent history are quite foreign to the current of the story, 
and seems a mere excrescence. Aside from this the tale is appar- 
ently one of plain fact, and very interesting. In the opening chap- 
ters the scene is laid in England, but when one has just begun to 
congratulate one’s self on seeing new pen pictures from this talented 
artist, Presto! the hero gets into trouble, meets the brave and 
noble-minded elephant hunter, and flees with him to South Africa. 
We don’t mind it, though. We should as soon think of complain- 
ing because W. Clarke Russell always writes sea stories, or lifting 
up a voice against any other case of manifest destiny, as to ask Mr. 

to omit South Africa from his stories. In the present 
volume we have, besides the usual interesting aceounts of hunting ad- 
ventures and native and Boer life in various states, most vivid pict- 


up with considerable humor of a rather grim sort, mostly furnished 


by Mazookii, whose description of his peculiar sensations while suf- 
fering from the unfamiliar throes of seasickness are simply side- 


splitting. 


Wuat we Tatk Axsout? or, Turnes 
Every ONE OvGut tro KNow. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 
Cloth, 320 pp. ; 74x 5. 

The charaeter of this book is pretty well defined by the title; it 
is a series of conversations held by ‘‘ Grandmamma ”’ with three 
little granddaughters and a grandson, all under a dozen years of 
age, in the summerhouse of the garden, on various summer after- 
noons. These conversations are made the vehicle for conveying a 
deal of useful information concerning ants, gravitation, instinet in 
animals, colors, the motions of the earth, wasps, the atmosphere, 
birds, elephants, steam, clouds, snow, frost, lightning, and various 
things ‘‘ that every one ought to know.’’ The book is properly 
illustrated. 

THIRTEEN STORIES OF THE FAR West. By Forbes Heermans, 
Cloth, 12mo, pp- 263. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. $1.25, 
The title ‘* Thirteen,’’ so prominently displayed on the cover, in- 

dicates the number of stories that go to make up the volume. They 

are life-like narrations of actual experience in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the Pacific Ocean, and in the Sandwich Islands. In their 
subjects there is great variety, but throughout them all runs the 
same thread of keen enjoyment and quiet humor. The anthor has 
entered heartily into the customs and feelings of the varying types 
of civilization he has encountered, so that local peculiarities are 


shown not simply in the dialect but in the forms of thought and 
imagination here produced. The pages open attractively, and the 
first paragraph on which his eye alights is likely to fix bis attention 
and command his interest. Mr. Heermans has made a valuable 
contribution, not only to summer reading, but to thorough acquaint- 
ance with types of American life. 

LEITFADEN ZUM ERBERNER DER DeuTscHEN SPRACHE. 
Von Edwin F. Bacon, Ph. D. New York: Clark & May- 
nard. London: G. W. Bacon & Co. Hanover: Schmorl unt 
Von Seefeldt. Paris: J. H. Teuchy. Cloth; 272 pp. $1.50. 
This excellent book really deserves its name of a ‘‘ Guide for 

Learning the German Language,’’ and it is moreover a good guide. 
The author is professor of modern languages at the Hasbrouck 
Institute, and of German at the Sauveur College of Languages. 
The book seems to have been shaped by the practical needs of the 
schoolroom, and its principal feature is the skillfal employment of 
the natural or conversational method, without the sacrifice of the 
grammatical thoroughness which is essential to a complete 
knowledge of the language. The book is divided into two parts: 
the first a conversation grammar arranged in concise single-page 
lessons, remarkably convenient for reference; the second a choice 
collection of short stories, dialogues, and songs with music, to 
which is added a complete German-English vocabulary. 

The material is substantially that of the author's former, well- 
known Leitfaden, published in 1880, but it is cast in a new form 
and greatly improved in the light of experience. There is a great 
deal of material which may be used for memorizing and for public 
recitation, by which means fluency and correctness of pronuncia- 
tion are gained. The body of the book is exclusively German; 
but sufficient aid is given by the vocabulary and other means, to 
enable the pupil to prepare his lessons, if necessary, without the 
aid of a teacher. 

Tur Fiinftes Lesebuch in Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co.’s 
** Eclectic Series ’’ of German Readers is out, and is fully equal in 
merit to the remainder of the set, of which we have already spoken 
in high praise. 

Secpy A. Moran, principal of the Stenographie Tusti- 
tute, Ann Arbor, Mich., has just issued a book of Suggestions to 
Shorthand Students, which will be found valuable by writers of all 
systems of shorthand. Price, $1.00. 

Some of Tolstoi’s short stories are among the best he 
has written. One gets a clear insight into his peculiar views by 
reading such books as What People Live By and In Pursuit of Hap- 
piness, both of which have been ably translated by a Russian lady 
for D. Lothrop Company. 

Was Shakespeare Shapleigh? A Correspondence in 
Two Entanglements. The whole, edited by Mr. Justin Winsor, is 
reprinted by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., in very attractive form. 
Those who remember reading these papers when they first appeared 
as magazine articles will be delighted to see them again in their 
present charming setting. 

D. C. Hearu & Co. will publish in August the following 
books of especial interest to educators : Notes onthe Early Training of 
Children. By Mrs. Frank Malleson. Third Edition. A book for 
mothers and kindergartners. The English Language: Its Gram- 
mar, History, and Literature. By Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, of 
the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. Meissner’s German 
Grammar. (Revised and rewritten by Prof. Edward 8. Joynes, of 
South Carolina College. Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 
For primary schools. By Mary F. Hyde, of the Normal School, 
Albany, N. Y. Industrial Instruction. By Robert Seidel. Trans- 
lated by Margaret K. Smith, of the Oswego, N. Y., Normal 
School. : 

ScuILLER’s PorMs AND BALLADs, in Lytton’s translation, 
is the latest addition to Morley’s Universal Library. (Published by 
George Routledge & Sons.) ‘The recent jubilee in England finds 
an echo in a Jubilee Guide to London and its Suburbs, just issued by 
the same firm. The volume is a 12mo. of 288 pages, with index, 
map, and over one hundred illustrations, and to it is prefixed a 
memoir of the Queen. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. This 
firm also have in press for early publication, Stories of Persons and 
Places in Europe, an entertaining description of what would most 
interest younger readers in the natural scenery of Europe, as well 
as in its great buildings and monuments; with a narration of those 
events in the history of the principal nations and in the lives of 
their famous men as are most stimulating to the imagination, 
Price, $1.50. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In Bad Hands; by F. W. Robinson ; price, 20 cents. New York; 
Harper & Brothers. 

Zenobia, or the Fail of Palmyra; by William Ware; price, paper 10 
cents, cloth 25 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

Philadelphia and Its Environs (Illustrated) ; price, 50 cents. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Phosphorus Hoilunder; by Louis y. Francais; with explanatory notes 
by Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D.; price, 30cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

Eighty Seven; by Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden) ; price, $1.50. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

Health Lessons (A Primary Book); by Jerome Walker, M.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. . 

A Voyage to Lisbon; by Henry Fielding ; price, 10 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 
California State Series: First Reader ; Second Reader ; Third 
eader ; Speller; Advanced Arithmetic, Sacramento, California, 


tures of achapter or two in the last Zulu war. The book is lighted| z 
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DIVERS POINTS. 


— Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline *’ has been trans- 
lated into French and published by Prof. Emile 
Pingault, of Concord, N. H. 

— Sixty-three million dollars was the price paid 
for iron and steel last year by the people of this 
country. Including all kinds of stea’s we must 
have paid more than that. 

— Seven hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars 
is the grand total going to the city of New Orleans 
for educational purposes, from the estate of the 
late Paul Tulane, of Princeton. 

— One of the interesting features of the Phila- 
delphia parade, at the commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of the constitution, will be a delegation 
from the Indian School at Carlisle. 

— At the personal expense of the Khan of 
Khiva, eight Khivan boys of good birth, and be- 
tween the ages of eleven and fourteen, receive in- 
struction in the Russian language, at a school 
which he has founded in his capital. 

— The Empress of China has presented six han- 
dred stanzas of poetry of her own composition to 
the Hanlin College. This might be considered a 
doubtful compliment in America, judging from 
the tenor of our press comments on amateur poets 
and their productions. 

— An association has been formed and incorpo- 
rated in Chicago with the purpose of erecting in 
that city a building to be used as the national 
headquarters and hall of the Women’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union, and as a temperance training 
school and hall. The structure will cost $600,000, 


— Idle students are reaping their harvest at the 
University of Berlin. No less than 108 have re- 
cently been stricken from the roll for “ lack of 
diligence.’’ Of this number it is claimed that 48 
are foreigners. These facts might console the old 
woman who claimed that the more schooling her 
boy got, the lazier he grew. 


— The faculty at the state normal school at 
Natchitoches, La., have elected as their president, 
Mr. Wm. M. Giffin, of New Jersey, well known 
to our readers through his practical contributions 
to our columns. We are both glad and sorry to 
learn that the probabilities are not in favor of his 
accepting the position,—glad for New Jersey and 
sorry for Louisiana. 


— Maine's highly respected superintendent, N. 
A. Luce, loves a good joke, and is as will- 
ing to take one. When conducting a teachers’ 
association in one of our thriving villages one of 
the teachers of the grammar school, upon his ar- 
rival, told her scholars there would be no school 
on the morrow as Superintendent Luce had ar- 
rived. A little girl of the school ran home and 
said, ‘‘Mamma, the superintendent is loose 
(Luce), and there will be no school to-morrow.’’ 


— The first schoolhouse in the town of Kenne- 
bunk, Me., was erected in 1757. It was built 
of large, round logs, notched at the ends so 
as to let into each other, as logging camps are 
built at the present day. The walls were about 
six feet high, with a roof over the top, though the 
gable ends were entirely open. There were no 
windows, the light coming in freely at the ends. 
The only way of entering, both for the master and 
scholars, was by climbing upon a stile at the end 
and jumping down into the house.—Maine Re- 
port, 1876. 


NORTHWESTERN SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


At the close of the lecture upon Pedagogies, 
Friday morning, Mr. G. R. MeGee, of Tennessee, 
requested the members of the Summer School to 
remain for the purpose of transacting business. 


Colonel Parker having left the ball, Mr. McGee ex- 
plained that it seemed a fitting thing for those 
present to express publicly their appreciation of 
the work accomplished during the present session 
of the Northwestern Summer School, and sug- 
gested that a chairman and secretary be elected. 
Accordingly Captain Gaines of Kentucky was 
elected chairman and Miss Sarah E, Sprague, of 
Minnesota, secretary of the meeting. 

Voted that the chairman appoint a committee of 
six to draft resolutions and report to the school at 
4.30 p. m. of same day. The committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: Messrs. W. S. Jones of Ten- 
nessee, J. F. McMurray of Texas, W. J. MeCon- 
athy of Kentucky, Misses Jennie B. Merrill of 
New York, Minnie Faddis of California, and 
Sarah E. Sprague of Minnesota. 

Meeting was then adjourned to 4.30 p. m., Nor- 
mal Hall, at which time the following resolutions 
were reported by the committee and unanimously 
adopted by the school. 


_ We, the members of the Northwestern Summer 
School, assembled at Normal Park, Cook Co., LIL. 
representing thirty-three states, four territories, and 
Canada, do adopt the following resolutions : 

First, That we recognize and heartily endorse the 
devoted spirit and high aim of Col. Francis W. Par- 
ker and his able associate teachers as exemplified in 
their work during the past three weeks. 

Second, That we gratefully acknowledge the light 
they have thrown upon our work, and thie aid they 
have given usin our search for truth and their ap- 
plication of it 

Third, That we wish to thank them especially for 
the added reverence and love for childhood, and for 
the greater enthusiasm in the cause of general edu- 
cation that they have imparted to us. 

Fourth, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
Colonel Parker, and also furnished to the press for 
publication, 

W.S. Jones. 
. J. MCCONATHY. 
Committee. { JENNIE B. MERRILL, 
| MINNIE Fappis. 
SARAH E, SPRAGUE, 
Normal Park, Aug. 5, 1887, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, F. B. Gavtr, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO.—The North Denver High School 

will be under the principalship of C. J. Hays next 


ear. 
7 The Hon. Horace M. Hale, formerly principal 
at Central City, is the new president of the State 
University. : 
Supt. J. S. McClung, the co-laborer of this 
paragraphist whose domain is District No. 1, 
Pueblo, is busily engaged these hot August days 
in devising the ways and means to bring his schools 
to a high state of efficiency. No man, East or 
West, stands higher in the profession than brother 
McClung. 
The total school population of Colorado Springs 
is 1,205, Manitou 188, Colorado City—the first 
territorial capital—116. ‘Total in county 2,354. 
Average teachers’ salary in ungraded schools $47 
per month. 
Our genial friend, Prof. E. C. Stevens, who for 
so long a time has had charge of the Alamosa 
schools will take charge of the schools at Central. 
We wish he may succeed on the other side of the 
** divide’ as well as in Southern Colorado. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
Inuinois. — M. O. Naramore has left the 
teachers’ ranks to engage in the study of law. 
His place as principal of the Lena public schools 
has been filled by Mr. Warner. 

Prof. J. Boss, late president of the German- 
English College, at Galena, has been appointed to 
take charge of the commercial department and 
instruction in German, in Jennings’ Seminary, at 
Aurora, Il. 

Dr. Richard Edwards, State superintendent of 
public instruction, is doing enthusiastic work in 
the cause of education in the county institutes now 
being held in all parts of the State. Though he 
travels night and day he cannot fill the demands 
made for his valuable services. Upto Angust 1 
he had declined fifty-six invitations to lecture from 
county superintendents. 

In Belleville we met Jacob E. Henrici, of Mill- 
stadt, who has been in active service in the country 
schools during the past thirty years. 

T. C. Clendenen, superintendent of Cairo 
schools, has done much to elevate the schools of 
Southern Illinois during the past year. His school 
exhibit at the National Teachers’ Convention was 
a great credit to that part of the State. But few 
more such men are need to bring ‘‘ Egypt ’’ to the 
front. 

Hon. Henry Raab, ex-superintendent of public 
instruction is at home again in the Belleville 
schools. A fine high school building will be ready 
for occupancy by the first of September. His new 
office and the new board rooms are a credit to the 


city. 

Rifred Harvey, city superintendent of the Paris 
public schools, is about to begin his seventeenth 
year's work. Dr. Edwards, in his recent lecture 
in Paris, complimented the people for their wisdom 
in retaining efficient service in their schools. The 
Paris schools are certainly in excellent condition. 

The Hancock County Institute, recently held at 
Carthage, is said to be the best ever held in that 
County. It was Superintendent Craven's first 
institute. The enrollment was 225, 

The Stephenson County Institute opened July 4 
with eighty-nine teachers. The enrollment reached 
226. C. C. Snyder, superintendent of the Free- 
port schools, did efficient work in language. P. 
Q. Stiver makes a first-class County superintend- 
ent, 


Missourt.—Prof. D. R. Cully, formerly super- 
intendent in Sedalia, goes to Dallas, Texas, at a 
salary of $2,500 a year. 

B. F. Hickman, formerly of Sedalia High 
School, is a principal in California this year. 

D. Harris remains at Kirkwood another 
year. He may not be the equal of his brother, 

. T. Harris, but he is a strong man nevertheless, 

Missourians note with pleasure the name of J. 
T. Buchanan, of Kansas City, as vice-president of 
the National Association, also the favorable com- 
ments upon the part taken in that meeting by that 
veteran educator, Supt. J. M. Greenwood. 

Dr. Shannon conducts in Barry County this 
year, Prof. Halloway in Ray, Supt. Warren in 
Holt, Pres. J. P. Blanton in Audrain, and Prin. 
J. A. Riley in Barton. These are all four weeks 
institutes with a large attendance. 

Prof. H. A. Gass, who takes the chief clerk’s 
place in the office of the State superintendent, is 
to be associated in the editorial management of the 
Missouri School Journal. 

Supt. Neely, of St. Joseph, is spending the sum- 
mer in Europe, 

Prof. Wm. Cullen, late of Salisbury goes to 
Vandalia next year. 

Principal W. H. Martin, the efficient commis- 
sioner of Vernon County, goes to Harrisonville. 

Principal W. F. Jamieson succeeds Principal 
his. 

rof. W. W. Barks goes to Troy next year. 

Prof. H. S. Pritchett fine ad- 
dress before the Missouri Teachers’ Academy upon 
the ‘ Geodetic and Geologic Survey of Missouri.” 

Cape Girardeau is well supplied with schools, 
having two public and two denominational schools, 
one college, one convent, and the great S. E. Nor- 
mal, Graduates from our Normal are in demand 
as teachers, in other states as well as our own. ; 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.— The contract for supplying books 
for the common school libraries, under the recent 
state law, has been awarded to D. D. Merrill, of 
St. Paul, There are about 300 books on the list, 


districts of the state at greatly reduced rates. 


The State High School Board has given Lake 


which the contractor agrees to furnish to school | 


City 311 certificates, 2 more than any preceding 
ear. 

The following schedule of institutes for the fall 
of 1887 has been prepared by the State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. In the arrangement below the 
date and name of the county are given first, then 
the town, and following this the superintendent of 
the county: Aug. 22, Rock, Luverne, Mrs. L. B. 
Kniss; Polk, Crookston, E. F. Elliott. Aug. 
29, Pipestone, Pipestone, C. J. Crandall ; Todd, 
Long Prairie, W. M. Barber; Anoka, Anoka, 
S. C. Page. Sept. 5, Benton, Sauk Rapids, J. B. 
Galarneault ; Lac qui Parle, Madison, 0. G. 
Dale ; Dodge, Dodge Center, A. M. Sperry. 
Sept. 12, Murray, Currie, A. C. Lamport ; Kan- 
diyohi, Willmar, J. S. Andrews ; Swift, Ap- 
pleton, A. M. Utter. Sept. 19, Watonwan, St. 
James, W. E. Allen; Clay, Barnesville, 5. Tor- 
gerson ; Chippewa, Montevideo, O. E. Saun- 
ders. Sept. 26, Blue Earth, Lake Crystal. E. W. 
Parker ; Norman, Ada, S. Peterson; Chisago, 
North Branch, V. D. Eddy. Oct. 3, Freeborn, 
Albert Lea, C. W. Levens ; Traverse, Brown’s 
Valley, D. L. Boach; Sherburne, Elk River, 
J. H. Williams. Oct. 10, Houston, Caledonia, 
James Brady; Grant, Elbow Lake, T. C. Hodg- 
son; Washington, Lakeland, S. P. James. 
Oct. 17, Goodhue, Zumbrota, A. E. Engstrom ; 
Seott, Shakopee, M. M. Shields; Rice, Fari- 
bault, S. B. Wilson. Oct. 24, Wright, Buffalo, 
S. Maffley; Dakota, Farmington, C. L. Green- 
ough; Lyon, Marshall, L. A. Gregg. 

Mr. Edgar L. Porter, a graduate of the St. 
Cloud Normal School and of Carleton College, has 
been engaged as assistant in the Red Wing High 
School. 

Miss Mary Byord, of Michigan University ’78, 
has been called to Smith College from Carleton 
College, to take charge of the department of As- 
tronomy. 

Prof. Wm. W. Payne, director of the Carleton 
College Observatory, at Northfield, has recently 
moved into the new building. This building, con- 
sidering the purposes for which it was constructed, 
is the most complete in its plan and internal ar- 
rangements of any observatory in the West. Pro- 
fessor Payne is an indefatigable worker, and what- 
ever he undertakes he does, and does well. 

Minnesota was well represented in the National 
Convention at Chicago. 

Eight high schools of the state have been placed 
in the first class by the State High School Board ; 
viz., Duluth, Hastings, Lake City, Mankato, Min- 
neapolis, Red Wing, St. Paul, Winona. 

Hon. W. 3S. Pattee, of Northfield, has been 
elected president of the Norma! Board. 

Supt. F. T. Wilson, of Stillwater, will receive 
$1,900 next year, an increase over that of last year. 


New York. — The county institutes in New 
York State for August and September will be 
held as follows : 


Time. County. Place. 
August 29 Tompkins, Ithaca. 
August 20 Ist Dist. Lewis, Port Leyden. 
Sept. 5 Ist Dist. Herkimer. 

Sept. 5 Cortland, Cortland. 
Sept. 12 2d Dist. Herkimer,  Llion. 

Sept. 12 2d Dist. Onondaga. 

Sept. 19 Wyoming, Warsaw. 
Sept. 19 Ist Dist. Ontario, Geneva. 
Sept. 26 Schenectady, Schenectady. 
Sept. 26 Ist Dist. Niagara, Lockport. 


26 Ist Dist. Wayne. 


Sept. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown, 

New Jersty.—Dr. Samuel 8. Lockwood was 
recently reélected to his eighth term of three years’ 
superintendent of schools for Monmouth County. 
He has served continuously since the law for coun- 
ty superintendence was enacted, and is widely 
known as a naturalist, lecturer, and writer for the 
Popular Science Monthly and Ilarpers’ Magazine. 

A. T. 5. Clark, for the past six years principal 
of public school, Marlboro’, has been elected prin- 
cipal of Franklin School, Metuchen. 

Friends of Princeton College have given the 
money for four or five fellowships for the next col- 
lege year. The college has already half a dozen 
permanent fellowships, and proposes, if practica- 
ble, to open them to the graduates of any approved 
college in America. Holders of fellowships must 


happily married, and has entered upon his pro- 


fessional duties. 

There is a general increase in the circulation of 
educational literature in the state. 

The denominational schools are waking to the 
fact that the ‘‘ free schools’’ have come to stay, 
and are trying to educate teachers for them. 

Peace Institute, at Raleigh, leads off in behalf 
of young ladies under direction of Prof. C. D. Me- 
Iver, a strong, well-rounded, progressive man. 
This affords young ladies their only opportunity 
in the state to study pedagogics. 

The Christians established, at Graham, a college, 
with Rev. W. A. Long, brother of President Long 
of Antioch College, as its first president. 

The people of the state in general are praying 
and working for the passage, by next Congress, of 
some such measure as the Blair Bill. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 

On10.—Supt. John of Chillicothe, 
Supt. Alston Ellis, Hamilton, and E. E. White, of 
Cincinnati, have been appointed by Dr. Tappan 
on the State board of school examiners, to take 
the place of T. A. Pollok, Miamisburg, E. S. 
Cox, Portsmouth, and W. W. Ross, of Fremont. 
Supt. M. Manley, Galion, and Supt. C. C. David- 
son, of Alliance schools, are the members holding 
over. 

At a recent meeting of the trastees of Mt. Union 
College, Dr. O. N. Hartshorn tendered his resig- 
nation as president of the institution, which was 
accepted. In accepting Dr. Hartshorn’s resigna- 
tion the Board of Trustees granted him an annuity 
of $700 during the remainder of his life. 

In the election of Hon. LeRoy D. Brown, ex- 
School Commissioner of Ohio, to the presidency of 
the University of Nevada, the state loses one of 
the most valuable and efficient educational forces. 
Nevada is to be congratulated upon securing the 
services of a man so well qualified through years 
of successful service in the pedagogical world to 
advance the educational interests of the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Supt. George J. Luckey, of 
Pittsburg, has returned from Philadelphia, where 
he underwent a successful surgical operation. 

Prof. Richard Darlington, of West Chester, has 
political aspirations and will make a contest for the 
state senatorship. 

The following is a complete list of the officers 
elected at the last meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association : 

President—Supt. Matt Savage, Clearfield County. 

Vice-Presidents—Supt. George Spindler, Wash- 
ington County ; Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Bucks 
County. 

Treasurer—David S. Keck, superintendent, Berks 
County. 

Secretary—J. P. MeCaskey, Lancaster. 

Ticket Agent—J. Fletcher Sickel, Germantown. 

Executive Committee—Supt.W.W. Weiss, Schuyl- 
kill County; Supt. George W. Phillips, Scranton ; 
Principal A. J. Davis, Clarion; Dr. D. J. Waller, 
Bloomsburg; Dr. G. M. Philips, West Chester. 

Enrolling Committee—Supt. WillS. Monroe, Nan- 
ticoke; Miss Clara Barrett, Clearfield; Supt. M. 
J. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon; W. W. Dietrich, 
Clarion; H. J. Beeber, Berks. 

Miss Sadie B. Barber, of Lewisburg, has been 
elected teacher of elocution, English language, and 
literature in Palatine College, Myerstuwn. Miss 
Barber graduated with first honors in the institute 
course at Bucknell University at Lewisburg in 
1878. She has since taken a special course in En- 
glish literature at Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
School and also graduated at the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory in 1887. 

Prof. J. E. Morris, of Garrettsville, O., has been 
elected principal of Greenville schools. He was 
formerly one of the Trumbull County (0.) school 
examiners. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 

Wisconsin.—Mr. Isaac Thomas, late instruc- 
tor in classics in New Haven High School, and 
Mr. Hill will take charge of Markham’s Acade- 
my, Milwaukee, the coming year. 

Forty-nine teachers’ institutes will be held dur- 
ing August and September. Last year $6,695.79 
were expended in institute work. Total number 
in attendance, 6,246,—1,757 of whom had not 


live at Princeton through the academic year, and 
confine their studies wholly to the department 
which they have chosen. 


State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel? Hill, 

NortH CAROLINA, — The City Council of 
Greensboro recently appropriated thirteen thousand 
dollars for the erection of a public school huilding, 

The newspapers of the state are taking hold of 
the public school question, and are putting in 
** sledge-hammer licks ’’ for universal education. 

Wheat and oat crops were excellent. It is said 
there were never finer prospects for cotton and corn, 
while the abundance of other things is amazing. 
As a result of all this, we anticipate a fine 
attendance upon the university and the various 
colleges of the state are excellent. The general 
tone of the Old North State is for an improvement 
all alg the line, from the public school to the 
university. 

The first Journal of the Shakespeare Club of the 
State University is just out. It contains a fine 
address by the president, a most admirable address 
by Prof. George T. Winston, and a synopsis of 
other addresses in addition to an account of the 
organization and work of the club. 

The summer normals have closed their sessions, 
all but one, so far as the writer knows, without 


being criticised. There has been more than the | 
usual number of county institutes, and the im-' 
| pression seems to be gaining ground that the county ! 
jInstitutes are worth more to the state than the’ 
normals. 


Rev. John F. Crowell, recently of Fredericks- 
burg, Pa., now president of Trinity College, is 


taught. The total number of teachers employed 
was $),929, so that nearly one-third of the teachers 
brought no experience to their work. 

Mr. L. L. Wright, for several years principal of 
the Waupaca School, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Ironwood (Mich.) School. 

Mr. Fred W. Winter, of the class of ’87, State 
University, succeeds Mr. C. W. Cabeen as princi- 
pal and superintendent of the West De Pere 
schools, Mr. Cabeen going to Neenah as principal 
of the High School. Mr. W. J. Pollock is to be 
followed at De Pere by Mr. C. A. Goggin. 

Mr. F. G. Young goes to Menomonee as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Ingalls. 

Mr. Walter S. Haven, valedictorian of the 
class of ’87, Beloit College, will teach in Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, the coming year. 

The corps of instructors of Carroll Academy, 
Waukesha, comprises W. L. Rankin, principal ; 
— B. Ray, Carrie 8S. Johnson, Fanny Black- 
well. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

—In Portland, some time during October, there 
will be held a reunion of all those who were 
students under Dr. C. C. Rounds, at the Farming- 
ton Normal School. 

— The trustees of Anson Academy having refused 
to accept the resignation of their eeteemed co- 
worker, Professor R. C. Blanchard, he has been 
obliged to decline an offer of the principalship of 
the Maine Central Institute, at Pittsfield. 

—The newly-elected principal of the Milo High 
School, Mr, Stanley Homer, of Augusta, is & 
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graduate of the last class of Colby University. 

—At Bucksport Seminary, Miss Jennie P. 
Flood, A.M., is to have charge of the English 
Department ; the Greek classes will be conducted 
by Mr. Frank M. Austin, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
Seminary ; and the department of music will be in 
the charge of Miss Jennie E. Weller, of Syracuse 
University. 

— The efficiency of the high school at Saco is to 
be augmented by uniting it with the Thornton 
Academy, which is heavily endorsed. Good for 
Principal Sampson, of the high school, who is well 
able to exercise a judicious care over these en- 
larged interests. 

— The Biddeford City Council have voted to 
abolish the district system. 

—Mr. Horn, principal of the Gorham High 
School, goes to Amesbury, Mass. Mr. Horn is a 
graduate of Bowdoin ’85, and has proved his 
power at Gorham. 

— Mr. S. J. Nowell, Colby ’82, will take charge 
of the Rockport High School. Miss Mina 
Rounds, of Colais, Wellesley ’87, goes to a school 
in Clinton, N. Y. The principalship of the 
Bridgton Academy has been taken by Mr. Llewel- 
lyn Barton, Bowdoin ’85.——The Bluebill Aca- 
demy receives Mr. John F. Wood, of the Coburn 
Classical Institute. E. E. Parment, Colby ’87, 
will teach at Billerica, Mass. The classical 
department of the Portland High School will be in 
the charge of Mr. L. L. Hight. Mr. W. C. 
Crawford has been elected principal of the gram- 
mar school at Waterville. Miss Florence Drum- 
mond and Miss Lizzie Hodgdon have béen elected 
assistants in the same school. The positions of 
principal and assistant in the Norway High 
School will be filled by Mr. M. H. Small, A. B., 
and Miss Mary Ellis Pray, A. B., both of Colby, 
86. The Norridgewock High School will be 
under the charge of Mr. A. I. Wright, of Dela- 
ware.——Miss Susie E. Pike, of Lubec, has been 
elected to a position at Fargo, D. T. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The principalship of the Manchester Training 
School has been taken by Miss Caroline E. Wing, 
who will receive a salary of $1,000. 

— Mr. C. O. Thurston has resigned the princi- 
palship of the Newport High School that he may 
accept a similar position in Baltimore, Md. 

— Mrs. Lucella A. Kimball, of Nashua, who for 
the past year has been studying at the Normal Art 
School in Boston, has been elected supervisor of 
drawing in the public schools of Jackson, Mich. 

— The principalship of the Dover High School 
has been givey to Mr. T. W. Whitney, principal 
of the high school at Chicopee, Mass. Vice-princi- 
pal J. H. Willoughby has resigned to accept the 
principalship of the Nashua High School. 

— Mr. Geo. W. Anderson has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Mt. Pleasant Grammar School, at 
Nashua. 

— Wednesday, the 27th ult., was a red-letter 
day for Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H. The 
magnificent new building was dedicated with 
appropriate exercises. ‘This academy has sent out 
many distinguished clergymen, lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, congressmen, etc., many of whom graced 
the occasion with their presence and words of 
cheer. The funds of this institution now aggre- 
gate $275,000, of which $200,000 was bequeathed 
by John Morrison Pinkerton, Esq., of Boston. Mr. 
William Anderson, for thirty-one years treasurer, 
now in his ninetieth year, was lately re-elected to 
that position. Principal G. W. Bingham and his 
corps of teachers may well be congratulated on the 

resent prosperity and future prospects of this 
institution now in the seventy-fourth year of its 
existence. 

— Mr. Charles H. Morse has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools in Portsmouth, at a 
salary of $1,800. 

— Mr. Hubert B. Dow, of Proctor Academy, 
Andover, has been appointed acting-priucipal of 
the Woburn High School. 

— Mr. W. P. Kelley, of Coe’s Academy, North- 
wood, has been elected to the principalship of the 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, High School. 

—J. C. Simpson, of Greenfield, a member of 
the graduating class at Dartmouth, has become 
principal of the Woodstock, Conn., academy, at a 
salary of $1,200. 

—Fred. P. Emery, of Suncook, has been 
engaged as an instructor in the Institute of Tech- 
nology, at Boston. He graduated at Dartmouth, 
class of *86. 

— Miss O. Adelle Evers has resigned the posi- 
tion of principal of the training school at Manches- 
ter to accept a similar place at Minneapolis, with a 
salary of $1,000. 


VERMONT. 


— The high school at Chester will this year be 
in the charge of A. E. Burnett, Dartmouth, ’87. 

— Mr. Irving O. Palmer, of the last class at 
Colby University, has been made principal of 
Derby Academy. 

— Plans for the new schoolhouse in Rutland 
have been prepared, and it is expected that it will 
be ready for use by the opening of the next spring 
term. The estimated cost is $8,000. 

— Black River Academy, at Ludlow, opens its 
fall term Aug. 23 with a new principal at its head, 
Mr. George Sherman, a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, formerly principal of the Wiochester (N. H.) 
high schools. He isa fine teacher, and will do a 
= work for this flourishing school. Miss M, 

lie Chellis continues as preceptress. The au- 
thorities have been raising funds for a new build- 
ing, and at last accounts had twenty of the twenty- 
five thousand dollars needed for that purpose. 
When completed it will be supplied with all the 
modern improvements and be second to none in its 
appointments and instructors. 

— The new high school building at Windsor 
having been completed, the school is making rapid 
progress under the able management of Mr. 
Frank E. Newhall, a graduate of Harvard. His 
work is said to be first class in every respect. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Mr. Samuel F. Blodgett, recently principal 
of the Southboro’ High School, has been made 
superintendent of schools at Milford, Mass. Mr. 
Blodgett is a graduate of Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy and Yale University. 

— The interest of $1000, contributed by the 
Hon. Jonathan Bourne of New Bedford to the 
town of Bourne, to be used for annual prizes of $25, 
$20, and $15 for good deportment and scholarship 
in the Bourne High School. 

— The position of instructor in Penmanship 
and Drawing in the Westfield Normal School, has 
been accepted by Miss Fannie H. Smith, of Wor- 
cester, a graduate of the State Normal Art School, 
holding high rank in her specialties. The faculty 
as now completed is constituted as follows: Prin. 
J. C. Greenough, Prof. J. G. Scott, Frederick W. 
Staebner, Frank W. Smith, Elvira Carver, Laura 
C. Harding, Sara M. Kueil, and Fannie H. Smith. 

— The Greenwood schoolhouse at Hyde Park, 
costing $22,000, was burned last Sanday morning. 

— Mr. O. B. Bruce has been re-elected super- 
intendent of the public schools of Lynn, and D. 
Gage Hunt assistant secretary. 

— In order to complete the improvements in 
Normal Hall, the Westfield Normal School will 
begin its fall term on Tuesday, Sept. 13, instead of 
August 30, as stated in the catalogue. Examina- 
tion of candidates for admission will take place 
Tuesday, Sept. 13, at 9 a. m. 

— The changes in the faculty of Boston College 
are as follows: Rev. T. J. Stack, S. J., during 
the past year professor of sciences at the college, 
will succeed Rev. E. V. Boursaud as president. 
Mr. P. F. X. Malvy, S.J., will be professor of 
physics and chemistry. Mr. John Wynne, S8.J., 
assistant prefect and professor of mathematics, 
will go to Woodstock to finish his theological 
studies. 

— Mr. Hubert B. Dow, of Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N. H., has been appointed acting prin- 
cipal of the Woburn High School. 

— The management of the Cambridge Prepar- 
atory School for Young Ladies has been committed 
to Miss Mary Brewster, of Orange, N. J., a recent 
graduate of Wellesley. 

— By the enlargement of three of its school 
buildings and the erection of a new one, Brockton 
meets the growing demand upon its school capac- 
ities; accommodation for 300 more pupils is thus 
afforded. 

— Miss Entma C. Fisher, of Norwood, recently 
graduated from the Bridgewater Normal School, 
has been appointed assistant in the high school at 
North Weymouth. Miss Harriet E. Hutchinson, 
a classmate of Miss Curtis, will be assistant in the 
Walpole High School. 

— Mr. Frank W. Kendall, formerly an in- 
structor in the Bridgewater Normal School, has 
been appointed to the principalship of the Walpole 
High School. 

— Nichols Academy, Dudley, retains its corps 
of instructors, Emerson G. Clark, principal. The 
new transit soon to be placed in position will com- 
plete the equipment of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory. Several thousand dollars have been applied 
to the extension of the scientific course, mainly 
through the liberality of H. Conant, Esq., of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

— After an absence of five yearsin New York, 
J. A. Shaw has returned to the Highland Military 
Academy as head-master. He was a successful 
instructor there for fifteen years. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. S. Alva Johnson, for the past six years 
master of the High-street Grammar School, Paw- 
tucket, has resigned to accept a position as in- 
structor in the preparatory school of Haverford 
College. Mr. Johnson will be succeeded by Mr. 
Philander A. Gay, a teacher of fifteen years’ ex- 
perience at Hingham and Wakefield, Mass. 

— Messrs. Elmer Case, submaster of the High 
School, and H. W. Harrub, principal of Charch- 
street Grammar School, Pawtucket, are enjoying 
a tour in Europe. 

— The annual school report of Pawtucket’s 
superintendent, Mr. Alvin F. Pease, has received 
a very complimentary editorial notice from the 
Providence Journal. 

— Principal James A. Sawin, of the Point- 
street Schoul, Providence, was one of the lecturers 
in the Saratoga Summer School, conducted by 
Principal Charles F. King, of Boston. 

— The Warren school committee have increased 
the salary of Miss Patience Cole, principal of the 
grammar school in that town, a very suitable rec- 
ognition of Miss Cole’s valuable work, her term 
of service as teacher in the Warren public schools 
extending over a period of more than twenty years. 

— Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown Uni- 
versity is summering at Wilbraham, Mass. 

— Supt. George A. Littlefield, in his recent 
report presented to the school committee of New- 
port, proposes some extensive changes in the course 
for the schools of Newport next year. He pro- 
poses to substitute one daily session, —from 8.30 to 
thereby giving an opportunity for pupils to atten 
the one for girls and the other 
for boys. 

CONNECTICUT. 


— The school committee of Thompsonville have 
asked Prin. C.S. Lyman to remain another year 
at an increased salary. His work seems to be ap- 
preciated. He has been in charge of the high 
school for three years and at each re-election his 
salary has been raised. 

was“ E. E. Randall, who has been doing good 
work in the Hazardville High School, has been 
engaged for another year. 

W. L. Gilbert, Hartford, president of the 
Hulbert National Bank and at the head of the 
Gilbert Clock Company, has given $400,000 to 
found an institution for the education of friend- 


less boys and girls, The foundation of the build- 


ing has already been laid in the western part of 


the city, and will be 176 by 45 feet and three 
stories high. Mr. Gilbert has also given $400,- 
000 for a high school in the eastern part of the 
city. 
— Mr. H. M. Harrington, superintendent of 
the Bridgeport schools and president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, has, with characteristic 
promptness, completed the arrangements for the 
meeting of the Association at Hartford in Octo- 
ber. He has spent a brief vacation in Massa- 
chusetts. 

— Mr. J. D. Bartley, principal of Bridgeport 
High School, spent the month of July in Burling- 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— The Irish Land Bill now a law. 

— The Ghilzai rebellion squelched. 

— Severe thunder-storm in Eagland. 

— Emperor William seriously ill again. 

= U. S. revenue cutter Bear’? is reported 
safe. 

— Cornell University has lost the Fiske-McGraw 
legacies. 

— Total eclipse of the sun observedin Germany 
and Russia. 

— Dynamite outrages in Ireland; no serious 
harm done. 

— Dr. McGlynn will become editor of a daily 
devoted to his cause. 

— Jacob Sharp may succeed in getting a stay of 
proceedings in his case. 

— Hurricane at Bordeaux, France. 
destroyed, people injured. 

— The Irish National League has been pro- 
claimed. Great excitement. 

— Professor 0. S. Fowler, the phrenologist, is 
dead. He was 78 years old. 

— Republican City, Neb., almost entirely de- 
molished by a tornado. Four lives lost. 

— Russia alone now objects to the occupation of 
the Bulgarian throne by ine Ferdinand. 

— The socialistic element of the Henry George 
movement defeated at the Syracuse convention. 

— The American Board appeals for Turkey ; 
thousands of people are starving in that country. 
— Mr. Powderly is an active member of a newly 
organized society whose object is to restrict immi- 
gration. 

— Our revenue cutters have been seizing more 
British vessels unlawfully capturing seals in Alas- 
kan waters. 

— Serious deficits in the Servian treasury. The 
property of the last Minister of Finance ordered 
sequestrated. 

— The dispute which has been standing for over 
thirty years between Costa Rica and Nicaragua has 
at last been settled. 

— The Utes and the civil authorities have 
already engaged in several sharp conflicts resulting 
in serious losses on both sides. 

— King Humbert, of Italy, has contributed 
$6,000 fur the relief of cholera sufferers in the 
epidemic district. Private donations thus stimu- 
lated. 

— Venezuela accuses Great Britain of encroach- 
ing upon her territory. The President of Venez- 
uela has gone to Europe hoping to secure France 
as an arbitrator. 


Property 


DELIGHTFUL AND ACCESSIBLE, 


The resorts of Minnesota and the North- 
west are attracting much attention, both on 
account of their beauty, healthfulness and 
accessibility. In the latter regard the new 
short line of the Burlington Route, C. B. 
& Q. R. R., plays an important part. Over 
it through trains are run to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis from either Chicago, Peoria, 
or St. Louis, with the best equipment, in- 
cluding Sleepers and Dining Cars, that the 
inventive genius of the day has produced. 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis direct con- 
nection is made with trains from all points 
in the Northwest, as well as Portland and 
Puget Sound points. 

At all principal ticket offices will be 
found on sale, at low rates, during the 
tourist season, round-trip tickets, via this 


popular route, to Portland, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and all principal resorts in the 
Northwest. When ready to start, call on 
your nearest ticket agent, or address Paul 
Morton, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


— For increase of salary in your present position, 
address Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 
State street, Chicago. 


PECIMEN 


MONTHLY READERS 
Intermediate, and Grammar School 


For Prima 


'grades : CATALOGUES of Books for Supplement- 
‘ary Reading ; sent on anplication, 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
30 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


A LITTLE OFF ON THE QUOTATION. 

The Boston JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. quotes 
Mr. De Baggs, a Chicago Sunday School teacher, 
as remarking to his scholars : 

You, yourselves, when you grow older in years 
and experience, will learn how true the lines of 
Shakespeare are : 

The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they get there just the same. 
It must have been a near blood relation of De 
Ba who concluded an address : 
ortitude, fortitude, my hearers, is one of the 
greatest of the virtues. You cannot cultivate it 
too assiduously. Remember Longfellow’s lines : 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To grin and bear it. 
—New York Tribune. 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


ROLFE’S 


STUDENTS’ SERIES 


oF 


STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS 


FOR 
Schools and Colleges. 
(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) 


A CAREFULLY REVISED TEXT; COPIOUS 
EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL NOTES ; 
NUMEROUS ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

2. Scott's Marmion. 

3. Tennyson’s The Princess. 

4. Tennyson’s Selected Poems. 

5. The Voung People’s Teanyson. 

6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 

7. Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Ss. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and other Poems 


Price, per volume, 75 cents; to teachers and school 
officers for examination, cloth, 42 cents. Correspond- 
ence regarding terms for introduction, etc., solicited, 


‘We hope Mr. Rolfe will continue to edit the En” 
glish classics in this thorough way. He is doing a 
service that deserves to be rewarded by something 
more than gratitude. and we shall rejoice to hear that 
his books have a sale such as their merits deserve.” 
—wN. Y. Examiner. 


“The ‘Young People’s Tennyson’ is an joer f 
ood book, correct in its text, pleasantly illustrated, 
ust right in its taste, and amply annotated. For a 
school book it would be difficult to find a better book 
in the place of a reader, fur declamation, or as sup- 
plementary reading."—Boston Beacon. 


“Mr. Rolfe’s work is always ideal in critical care 
keenness, and research. He has madea specialty of 


this work so long that he has facilities, opportunities, 
and material such as could only be at command b 

such a writer. His taste and experiences blend with 
his privileges in such a way that he offers the public 


the choicest fruits of scholarship in every direction 
when he presents a volume like the one here an- 
nounced,’’—Boston Journal of Education. 


LIBRARY TREASURES. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By 
S. ARTHUR BENT, A.M. Fifth Edition. $2.00. 
Indispensable to students, writers, and libraries. 

A collection of sententious sayings of all times, such 

as are constantly referred to, but are not to be found 

in other books, with a sketch of each speaker and 
he circumstances attending each remark. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. By W. A. and C, G, 

WHEELER. $2.00. 

A unique and precious companion to the * Diction- 
ary of Noted Names of Fiction.” It includes terse 
and piquant descriptions of thousands of things con- 
tinually met with in reading newspapers or books, 
but not to be found in gazetteers or encyclopedias, 
and often unfamiliar to well-informed persons. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. By C. G. WHEELER. 
$2.00. 

A magnificent treasury of history. 25 full-page 
colored maps, showing the governments of Europe 
and Asia in every century since 500 B. C.; with chron- 
ological table, list of great men, and 25 pages or 
more of history of each century, with copious and 
vigorous quotations from Guizot, Macaulay, Milman, 
Leckey, Hallam, Gibbon, Livy, Grote, Buckle, Car- 
lyle, ete. 

EVENTS AND EPOCHS IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Illustrated. $2.00. 
EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. By MATURIN M. BAL- 

Lov. $350. An Encyclopedia of quotations, the 

brightest sayings of the wise and famous. Invalu- 

able for debating societies, writers, and public 
speakers. A treasury for libraries. 

“ There is a vacancy on every student’s desk and in 
every library which it alone can fill, and soon will 
fill.’— The Northwestern. 

ROUND TABLE SERIES OF LITERATURE LESSONS, 
By KATE SANBORN. Printed separately on sheets. 
Twenty-five authors. Price for each author, en- 
closed in envelope, 25 cents. 


SOBRIQUETS ANP NICKNAMES. (Ready in Septen- 
ber.) BY ALBERT R. Frey. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
half morocco, gilt top, library style, $3.50. 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR &: CO., Boston, 
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“Some Recent Publications. 


Voyage to Lisbon. - 

4 Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. ° 
The Autobiography of a Slander. - - ° e 
A Terrible Legacy. - - 

On Teaching English. - - 
Tempest Driven. - - 
Beecher as a Humorist. - - 
Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. - - 
The Curability of Insanity. - - 
A Modern Circe. - - ° 
Chauvenet’s Geometry. - - 
Practical Piety. - 

Shores and Alps of Alaska. ° 
Culture of the Cradle. - - e 
Ringing Ballads. - 
The Silver Pond. - ° 
Physio ogy of Plants. 
Social Aspects of Christianity. - - - - 
Zenobia, or the Fallof Palmyra. - - 
Phosphorus Hollunder, - - 
God’s Words to His Children, - - - - 
Anti Slavery Before 1800. - ° 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Fielding Cassell & Co. N Y # 10 
Abbott D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 50 

ppleton 
Ow in 

Kirk . Fords, Howard, & Hurlbert, NY 1 00 
Bigelow G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 5 00 
Howells Ticknor & Co, Boston 50 
J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 50 

Byerly “ “ 1 20 
Jones C H Kerr & Co, Chicago 30 
Karr AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 3 50 
Keasley Jas Pott & Co, NY 50 
Thorpe D Lothrop & Co, Boston 200 
Robinson Harper & Bros, N Y¥ 20 
Hall & Knight Macmillan & Co, N Y 190 
Horton = 4 00 
Jackson 10 50 
Sachs 8 00 
Westcott 1 50 
Ware John B Alden, N ¥ 25 
Francois D C Heath & Co, Boston 30 
Macdonald Funk & Wagnalls, N Y +4 
25 


Tolstoi T Y Crowell & Co, N ¥ 
Robt Clark & Co, Cincinnati 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

A REMARKABLE RECOVERY THAT HAS 
ADDED AN IDIOM TO THE ENGLISH TONGUE.— 
In Wheeling, W. Va., there is a colloquialism that 
is universally understood and almost hourly used. 
It is heard on the streets when friends meet, and 
at the railroad stations and steamboat landings 
when citizens return home: ‘‘ Can this be Mrs. 
Kelley?’ ‘The episode which these words recall 
is a touching one. Mrs. Kelley is the daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. James Hornbrook, and during 
the Civil War she was a Florence Nightingale in 
the strongest, noblest sense. Her arduous labors 
broke down her health, and she became totally 
paralyzed from the hips to the feet. The trunk 
of her body was the seat of violent neuralgic pains. 
After many years of suffering she was brought to 
Philadelphia on a bed, enduring indescribable ago- 
nies in the cars. There she was placed under the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, then on Girard street, and now at 1529 Arch 
street, in that city. Her home physician regarded 
her case as hopeless, and it appeared so to her Phila- 
delphia doctors. But at the end of a few months she 
was restored to the use of her limbs, and at the end 
of a year was completely restored. She then re- 
turned home, married, and has enjoyed life ever 
since. And when her friends meet her they ask; 
“Can this be Mrs. Kelley ?” A pamphlet giving full 
details of this and many other cures sent free on ap- 
plication. 


EVERY man and woman who was refreshed at 
the great Chicago meeting by the excellent cooling 
lemonade furnished free by the Dixon Crucible 
Co., under the direction of George McLean, that 
prince of general agents for the Dixon Pencils, 
will be rejoiced to learn that this company have 
now a “ perfected’’ Dixon's Pencil Sharpener 
that is rapid and quiet in operation, cuts a clean 
shaving without dust, is strong and durable, and 
one any child can easily operate. It cuts the 


wood and points the lead in a manner marvelously 
neat and accurate. In some respects this pencil 
sharpener is like the one produced in 1885 In 
other respects it is quite different, and great im- 
provement marks it in every point. One of the 
improvements is the neat walnut box in which the 
machine part stands, and which catches and holds 
all shavings of wood and lead. ‘The eutters retain 
their old form, but have been perfected in mate- 
rial and adjustment. Each Sharpener is encased 
in a strong wooden box with sliding cover. Each 
box will contain, besides the machine, two extra 
cutters, one clamp, one box of cutter clearers, and 
printed directious. We feel confident that this is 
not only the neatest and cleanest, but most eco- 
nomical and serviceable pencil-sharpening machine 
in the market. Prices remain as follows: Price, 
complete, $2.50; cutters, dozen, 75 ets. Every 
schoolroom in America should have this ‘‘ marvel 
of usefulness.”’ 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than avy other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE would call special attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Sibley Lead and Slate Pencil Sharp- 
ener. From personal use we know it to be a dura- 
ble and practical machine, and well worth its price. 
It is more extensively used than any other, and 
everywhere gives the most satisfactory results. 
Now is the time to get one. Write to W. E. 
Sibley, Waltham, Mass., for Circular and terms. 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


Address BRYANT LITERARY UNION, 
Evening Post Building, N. Y. City. 


FISHER'S of 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— It must give a person an appetite to study 
the language of Hungary.—Rochester Post-Ex- 
press. 


I HAVE been for several years a sufferer from 
Hay Fever and severe head colds, and have tried 
other remedies in hope of getting relief, but have 
found none that can compare with Ely’s Cream 
Balm. I would not be without it for any consid- 
eration. It is simply wonderful in its effect upon 
the nasal organs. 

S. H. Burrr, Wilmington, N. C. 


— Ina recently published interview, Mr. Wm. 
D. Howells gives a classification of the various na- 
tions with regard to literary excellence. He places 
the Russian novelist at the top of the pinnacle, and 


Boston’s pet author always was modest.—Chicago 
Journal. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— When cigarettes their vapors blow 
In people’s throats and choke them, 
It is some comfort slight to know 
They kill the dudes that smoke them. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
: Sharpener Ever Invented ! 


Pencil Sharpener. 


the English-speaking one at the basement. But| Simple, Durable, and Easily Kept in Order, 
Works Rapidly, and ie a Fine Point. 


The only Pencil Sharpener in the market warranted never 
to break a pencil. 


Warranted to work Twice as Fast as any Pencil 


Sharpener in the market, 


Oo. Box 524. 


(Sa Write for descriptive circular and terms. 


WILLARD E. SIBLEY, Watrnam, Mass. 


— Washington Critic. 


I can cheerfully recommend Ely’s Cream Balm 
to the suffering public for Hay Fever and stop- 
page of the air passages. I have tried it and find | 
it gives immediate relief. 


oughly taught. 
Fall 


ONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


J. E. Recror, 209 Rock St., Little Rock, Ark. lA new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering. and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
Scientific and practical work do a 
term opens October 11, 1887. For further information or circular, address L. M, SAUNDERSON, 


A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. eow 


ne in every department. Degrees conferrec¢ 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are iuvited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 


WANTED, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
FOR SP first-class grammar school positions. 


Teachers sendiug for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Normal School, a lady teacher,— | In a first-class Ladies’ Seminary in New England, 
Normal graduate of successful experience,—to teach | one teacher of Piano, must be first-class, and one 
Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry, and Drawing ; sal- | teacher of Latin, Greek. and Mathematics, a gradu- 
ary, $600. Also, a half-dozen Normal graduates for | ate of Wellesley, and indorsed by the college. 


Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Reg 


is 
the 


Does business in every State and Territory. 


No Charges to School Officers for services rendered. 


= = 

Sey =| Minneapolis, as training teacher, at $1400. 

> know where to apply for teachers of established reputation. 
: Address or call upon 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is under the management of a professional educator, who has spent forty years in the school room. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment should lose no time to avail themselves of the special advantages 
offered by this Bureau. Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Among the numerous engagements in the best positions, during the last few weeks, through this Bureau, seven 
ladies have been engaged at $1000 salary each; one who was engaged a year ago, at the same salary, has been 
re-elected at $1200; and another who was engaged three years ago, at $1000 salary, has just been elected at 

Leading educators in every department of instruction have learned where to register, and the School Officers now 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hon. JOHN Eaton, Pres. Marietta College, 16 years U. S. Comr. of 

yet of Dr. Orcutt, I should not 
1e country to 

y excel him in selecting the right 


J. A.C., Darlington, Pennsylvania Four ears ago I sec 
position through your agency. Remembering your | 
Shannen 1 wish to re-register with you. ‘Please send form 


H. R. H., Westboro, Minn :—“T am still holding the position which 


5 3 your aid. Am highly pleased with it, and with the 


F. K. G , Cambridge, Mass. :—“ I have just been elec 
P. ata salary of $1000. As far as I know 
—. and I owe you many thanks for your invaluable assistance.”’ 
. P. L., New Haven, wish tothank 
continued effortsin my behalf. membes. 
received more nominations from you than from all the others.” 
J.P. T., Orange, Conn. have recei 
whom recommended, with which I was 90 Well 
gaged 1er forthwith. I could gather from her writing that she had all 


€ qualifications for a successful teacher. ’ 
without any recommendation except this jeter” nave engaged her 


TESTIMONIALS. 


JouN 8. IRWIN, Supt., Fort Wayne, Ind.:—‘ I wish to inform you 
officially that the appointment, as special teacher in drawing in the 
Fort Wayne schools, has been given to Miss C. J. E., an applicant 
a joe Bureau, salary Sie. I desire again to thank you for 

$8 in so many instances 
success in your good work.” 


F. P. M., Reading, Pa. :—‘ Please forward at once several of your 
application forms, as I intend to patronize your Bureau.”’ . 


F. R. H., Freehold, N. J.: —“ Rest assured that Iam not unmindful 
of the obligations I owe to you. The position you secured for me here 
is satisfactory. I recommend your Bureau to other teachers.” 

H. 8. K., Woburn, Mass. : —** I wish to thank you for what you have 
done for me this season. I have been connected, at different times, 
with nearly all the permanent school agencies, but from no other 
have I received such satisfactory service as from the agency under 
your care.” 

L. W. R., Mount Herman, Mass. :—*‘* While sending the commission 
due you for securing this position for me, it gives me pleasure to 8 
in the highest terms of approval of your way of doing business.” 

E. E. K., Rochester, Ind. : —“ Please send me blank for registration. 
I know it is late, but from what I have learned I shall confidently 
trust my fate in your ability to help me.” 
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KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED, 


ddress NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


35th year neues Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887, A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 
gent and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


The Thirteenth Semi-Annual Training Classes 
OF THE 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


Will be opened on the first Monday in September. 
Candidates for the Diploma Class will be admitted 
on passing a satisfactory examination. For full par- 
ticulars, address the CHICAGO FREE KINDER- 
GARTEN ASSOCIATION, 175 22d St., Chicago. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY - HALL 
SCHOOL, 259 BoyLsTonN STREET, BosTon 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Catalogue sent on application. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 


The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Scholarships to 
aid worthy students. Next term in College and 
Academy begins September 8th. Catalogues sent on 
application to PRESIDENT EATon. 


VIEWS ILLUSTRATING GEOGRAPHY. 


Mounted Photographs, 4x5 inches. 


FARMING, OAK, 
GRAZING, PINE 
CANAL, APPLE. 
FALLS. ELM. 
COTTON MILLS. BIRCH. 
MARBLE QUARRYING. MAPLE, 


$1.50 per doz. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
ARTHUR B. CUSHING, LOWELL, Mass. 
Other Views in preparation. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SUIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
as Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. . 
N ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL- JUBILEE YEAR, 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain. Boston. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. ; 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
. For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH. Principal. 


HAY FEVER 


is an inflamed condition 
of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, tear-ducts 
and throat affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mucus 
is secreted, the discharge 
is accompanied with a 
burning sensation. There 
are severe spasms of 
sneezing, frequent at- 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 


— CREAM BALM — 
A Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail. reds 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 235 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


CATARRH 


JOURNAL OF 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for September contains 
No. Seven of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “Our Hundred 


Days in Europe.” It is marvelous how much the 
author finds of interest to write about so brief a jour- 
ney. The style isin Dr. Holmes’ best vein. In this 
paper he tells about his stay in Paris and his visits to 
some of the places which he had seen years before, 
particularly St. Etienne du Mont, the Pantheon, the 
Cafe Procope, the Louvre, the Palais Royal, the Bois 
de Boulogne; and also of a visit to Monsieur Pasteur. 
The Atlantic, this month, in faet, seems rather 
devoted to France, for this number has also an arti- 
ele by Ellen Terry Johnson. entitled “Le Roi 
Manque,” being an account of Louis X1V.’s promis- 
ing son, the Duke of Burgundy, who, had he sue- 
ceeded his father, would have made French history 
so different. Another article, by John Bach MeMas- 
ter, upon “ Franklin in France,” shows how Franklin 
succeeded in making himself the idol of the French 
at the period subsequent tothe Revolution. Mr. A. 
C. Gordon contributes a short and touching story of 
negro life, called “A Pinchtown Pauper.” ‘ By River 
and Road in Russia” gives an interesting account 
of a Russian journey, and is written by Edmund No- 
ble. The two “solid” articles of this issue are.“ A 
Study of Early Egotism,” by Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell, and *“* The Soul of the Far East,” by Percival 
Lowell; the latter article is the first of a series 
Under the title of “ An Old Book” a curious account 
is given of the foundation of St. Bartholomew's 
Church at Smithfield, London. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Andrew Hedbrooke, and William Cranston 
Lawton contribute excellent poetry, and there are 
reviews of recent novels and a clever “Club.”’ Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The American Magazine has for September a 
portrait of Lieut. C. F. Winter of Canada, who has 


served in both Egypt and the Dominion, and wears 
honorable scars as well as medals and the Khedive 
star. Curacao, a quaint old Dutch city that seems 
out of place in the Western Hemisphere, is sketched 
by Dr. W. F. Hutchinson. ‘ Our New Navy.” as de- 
scribed by Lieut. W. 8. Hughes, certainly bids fair to 
be serviceable to a limited extent. It isa good begin- 
ning,if nothing more. Dr. A. 8S. Isaacs—a good author- 
ity on the subject—presents an iuteresting review of 
Jewish progress in this country. He recognizes the 
fact that Hebrews settled here acquire breadth of 
view and are solicitous only for the essential features 
of theirfaith. Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop tells a 
short story which shows that the gift of graceful nar- 
rative in theHawthorne family is not eonfined to the 
male line. Bessie Chandler and Mrs. Champney also 
contribute complete stories. An interesting sketch 
is given of the life of the great Methodist orator, 
Bishop Simpson “The Household” department 
contains the ripe suggestions of a physician of expe- 
rience, for preserving health in September. The 
Portfolio, illustrated, has an account of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hannibal Hawkins’ wedding day. The American 
Magazine is now published by the American Magazine 
Company, New York City. 


— The September number of The Magazine of Art 
is ope of superior excellence in both the interest of 


the articles and the quality of the illustrations. The 
article describing the home of the famous journalist, 
Geo. Augustus Sala, in London, is one of rare inter- 
est. ‘‘ Nature in the Louvre,” by Richard Jeffries, 
with two illustrations, is an article of general inter- 
est as well as to students of Art. he paper on 
“Current Art” is a very valuable contribution to the 
year’s record, while the paper on the ‘‘ Reproduction 
of the Bayeux Tapestry in Fac-simile”’ with its seven 
illustrations, will attract much attention, The * De- 
scription of An Old English Town” (Tewkesbury), 
every one will enjoy. ‘* The Salon” (second paper) 
gives French Art a charming representation, he 
frontispiece is ‘‘The Daughter of Palma.” from a 
by Palma Veechis. It is a charming tran- 
n 


yet pure line engraving. Cassell & Co, New 
York City. 35 cents a number. $3.50 a year in 
advance. 


— The August number of Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine is a particularly interesting one. Its frontis- 


piece, ‘‘ Blush Roses.”’ and the poem accompanying it 
are exquisite. ‘ The Merchant Service as a Profes- 
sion’”’ is intelligently discussed. ‘* The Tonie Sol- 
Fa” system of teaching music, and an account of the 
college where it has its headquarters, are treated 
with enthusiasm and a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. The serial “Vere Thornleigh’s Inherit- 
ance ’’ is concluded very satisfactorily. There is talk 
from the “family doctor,” late hints on fashions and 
what will interest many readers,--the announcement 
of the $25 prize awarded for the best paper on the 
question of ** Domestic Service in America.” There 
are two winners, Miss Sarah S. Goodhue of White- 
water. Wis., and Miss Grace Weld Soper of Walt 
ham, Mass. Two of the judges discuss the essays. 
The prize essays will appear later. New York: 
Cassell & Co. $1.50 a year. 

—The Quiver for September presents the usual 
variety of Sunday reading. It opens with an account 
of ‘“Fulneck and the Moravians,’”’ which is very 
prettily illustrated. Then comes the continuation of 
that attractive serial, My Brother Basil’ This is 
followed by a pathetic little poem “ A Child’s Tear.” 
The Dean of Canterbury tells *‘ How God Preserved 
the Bible,” and Sophia M. Palmer describes “Jerusa- 
lem as itis.”’ There is an unusual amount of fiction, 
but the Bible lessons are not lost sight of. A striking 
pa er is on ‘Flower Teachings.” Such a Quiver 
ull of short arrows we have seldom seen. Poetry, 
pictures, and music goto make up the contents of 
this useful magazine. Cassell & Co. 15 cents a num- 
ber. $1.50 a year in advance. 


—The author of “John Halifax, Gentleman” 
(Mrs. Craik), will present in the Forum for Septem- 
ber, a woman’s estimate of the distinctive mental 
and moral characteristics of men. Other contributors 
are tobe: the Hon. Thomas White, Minister of the 
Interior of Canada; Dr. Jessopp, the well-known 
English essayist ; President Bascom, of Williams 
College ; Prof. png the astronomer; Senator In- 
galls, Andrew Lang, Prof. Cope, Bishop Coxe, Nicho- 
las P. Gilman, and Prof. Winchell. - 

— The Tatler (Indianapolis), for August contains 
an able and exhaustive article onthe “ Internationa) 
Copyright,” by W. De Witt Wallace, of Lafayette, 
inde who is well known both as an author and a 
lawyer. This paper was read_before the meeting of 
the Western Association of Writers, and gives a 
complete statement of the question ina concise, 
forceful manner. 

—Dr. W. F. Hutchinson will continue his lively 
sketches of Venezuelan scenery and travel in the 
coming number of The American Magazine Curacao 
and Maracaibo were visited, and an account is given 
of a very curious village of aboriginal lake-dwellers, 
whose structures and mode of living connect the 
present with prehistoric ages. 

— The article on ‘‘ The Modern Nile” which Ed- 
ward L. Wilson has contributed to Scribner's Maga- 
zine for September will contain many picturesque 
descriptions of ruins, temples, and cities to be found 
between Cairo and the Second Cataract, and will be 
fully illustrated from photographs taken by the 


author. 


cachers’ Agencies. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


AT the end of the spring term it seems an easy thing 
to secure suitable teachers. There are hosts of a 
licants, and the schoolboard feels that it has the world 
© pick from. But as the weeks roll by. the range of 
choice be T limited. Teachers who are under | 
comes more HE favorable consideration become en- 
gaged elsewhere, or accept their old situations rather 
than run the risk of being left out inthecold. At last 
the schoolboard wakes up to for school to begin, | 
the fact that it is almost time LAST and still the corps | 
of teachers is incomplete. Perhaps the vacancies occur | 
through unexpected resignation for a higher salary else | 
where. or for sickness, or for marriage, so | 
that the schoolboard is thrown into serious MOMENT 
dificnitvy. In such an emergency, remember that good 
teachers can be had from the School Bulletin Agency. | 
TEACHERS CAN BE HAD We have a great many of } 
them We have spent 

months in finding out about them, and we try to make | 
close fits. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DILATOR teachers, like other dilatory people 


have many disadvantages, and we 
always advise our candidates to register early 
in the Spring. But every year we are astonished 
anew at the vacancies suddenly discovered or ap 
preciated in the latter half of August. Trustees 
are ina hurry then, and have to choose quickly, so 


| that it often happens we can place a teacher on the 


very day he registers. If you haven’t enrolled yet, 
we advise you to doit. There are bonanzas in store 
for teachers yet, and no one knows when or where 
they will turn up. UNION AGENCY, 

16 Astor Place, New York City. 


"The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 


Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK, 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 
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At the last moment many failures 


326 VACANCIES. 


We still have (Sept. ist) 326 vacancies for the Fall term. 


occur from sickness, failure on examinations, appointments to better places, etc., which cause 


vacancies which must be filled at once. 


We now have three Normal School positions, several College 


and Academy positions, a large number of Principalships and Superintendencies, and about 200 


places in the Primary and Grammar grades at good salaries. 
Our Agency has filled two thirds of the best places vacant this year, west of New York 


at once. 
State. Send at once for circulars, 


Teachers not yet located should write 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 Srare STREET, 


CHICAGO, 


PALMER 


3826 


326 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Eropersy, rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, — 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL 8CHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. Gro. W. TWitMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: ‘‘ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 


BEST FACILITIES, | 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 
received since April 1st; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR S TAMP. 

R. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and F: Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HIGH SCHOULS, 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 
E. M. COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17TH STREET, N bg City 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 Kast 14th Street, 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


FOR SALE. 

Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from | 
$2,000 to $50,000, 

Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 


WANTED. 


A few summer boarders or visitors at the Falls can 
secure comfortable lodgings and excellent board, at 
$1.00 per day, or $6.00 per week. Best of references 
given. J. W. GROOM, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and wife,— 
the man qualified to manage and the wife to teach. 
A good — pe those adapted to the work. 
A 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Se 
[Both Sexes.] 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


How is Business?” 


Lively in this Office. Never, in its twelve years’ 
history, has Tuk New ENGLAND BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION registered so many teachers, or se- 
cured for its members so many thousands of dollars 
in salaries, in the same time, as during the first 
eight working-days of August ; and for a full 
month longer the demand for teachers for the en- 
suing year will not be less. Now is the time to 
register. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

HrraM Orcutt, LL.D. :—It gives me much pleas- 
ure to recommend your agency in the highest terms. 
I have recently been elected Principal of ‘“ Arms 
Academy ”’ out of more than fifty applicants, and am 
happy to state that I secured the position through 
you. FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


In a Business College in the West, a man to teach 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and Penmanship ; 
and the man who will purchase a one-third interest 
in the business, will find excellent encouragement. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a first-class family, in Wyoming Ter., a governess, 
a lady able to teach by most approved N. E. meth- 
ods, all the Common English Branches. Vf she can 
also teach Music, French, and Drawing, it will be an 
advantage to her. It is a very desirable position for 
the well qualified leet. Apply to 

HIRAM OKCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies’ College. a lady or gentleman 
of ability, culture and refinement, who has made a 
specialty of the Latin Language as a literature, and 
had successful experience in teaching it. 

Also, in the same college. a lady who has made a 
specialty of English Literature, and 1s qualified to 
take charge of that department. 

None apply not competent to fill a 

rofessors n said college. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp. Reduced to 75 cts. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Shelburn Falls, Mass., Aug. 9, 1887. 


857 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Ap 


HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Book I.—GRANDFATHER’S STORIES, 
“ TL.—STORIES OF HEROIC DEEDS. 


pletons’ Instructive Reading 


Books. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


—— THE SERIES. 


For Little Folks. a 
For Boys and Girls, (Ready.) Intro. price, 30 ets. 


I.—STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Part IL.—STORIES OF OTHER LANDS. 


IV.—Part 


«“ V,—HOW NATIONS GROW AND DEC 


L—STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME, — 
Part I.—TEN GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY, 


(Ready.) Intro. price, 54 ets. 
AY. 


Send for full descriptive circulars. 


D. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


APPLETON & CO., 


CHICAGO, 


Publishers, 


ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
ared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
»st free for examination, with a view to introduction 
n school or college, for 75 cents, 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED Aanp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

KEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


“The Most Important Literary 
Event of the Season.” 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress, 


NEW MAPs. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 


EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VEER EADY 
UESTIONS REPLIES, 


BY S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol. 12mo. 


AND 


Price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
History, Biography, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which oeeur in dally 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated people, and much of it has never before | 
been published ina form accessible to the great mass 
of readers. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Published by 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A. W. 


Faber’s 


Pencils 


The Oldest and the 
OF all Pencils, 
The New A.W. F. “‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’”’ 
PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


And School 
Supplice of Unequaled Quality. 


ALL STATIONGRS KGEP 
FABGR GOODS, 


Special Samples sent to 
Bducators. 
ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


(Postal-eards not noticed.) 


EBERBARD FABER, 
545---547 Pearl Street, NEW VORK, 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8T. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of ‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 

I2mo, cloth, - cents, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Histvl Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetels French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Watson’s Spellers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Jndependent Series of Readers. 


There is many a speller in the market, and it 
might be hard o say Which is the best! But, all 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in 
saying that, for completeness and scientific ee 
ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing 
equal to 

WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 

Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
phy is the “corner-stone ” of education, and he pro- 
ceeds to train his pupils and 
and makes correct “spellers” of all who faithfully 
observe his instructions. 176 pages. Price for ex- 
amination 20 cts. Watson’s “Graphic Speller”’ is a 
gem! Price, 20 cts. Watson's Child’s Speller (18 cts.) 
and Youth’s Speller (35 cts.) are both printed en- 
tirely in script type, to familiarize the pupil with 
the written form as a help in correspondence. 

Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


H, B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston, 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 
Reader, ° ° ° 40 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 35 
Student’s Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., ° 64 
Student's Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages ‘ 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ARMSTRONG'S 


Ed. 
and Brooklyn 


© RIMER 


UNITED 
STATES Normal Colleges. 
Copies sent for exam- HISTORY. 


ination, post - paid, 
Sor 35 cents. 
16th Edition Revised. 16 new pages, with Questions. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y, 


First Steps n Scientific Knowledge, 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the © School 
*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, Cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


Adopted in New York 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular Textbook on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is acon 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
a bearing upon natural expression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
of Voice, Gesture, Analy- 
Sis, and Expression, subjects which are full 
in the body of the work. —— 


PRICES. 

300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, 81.25 
Teo teachers for examination, - 1.00 
Introduction price, - - - -75 
Exchange price. - .60 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 
nished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


COURSE OF READINCS FOR 


1887 888. 


PRICES FO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


BS Hromaeld 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVA 
READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING 


By Edward Everett Hale, D.D..... 
By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., of Yale College ven sexe 0000 cece cece cece 

By Dr. M. P. Hatfield)... 
TION. By J.B. Walker, LUD. 


HISTORY OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. By J. F. Hurst, D.D. 
REQUIRED READINGS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Ce On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


60 
CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. | By Dr. W. C. Wilkinson 
40 
50 


VALUABLE AIDS— CHAUTAUQUA TEXT - BOOKS. 


What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps ........10¢ 
Roman History. By Vincent, 
Christian Evidences. By J. H. Vincent  .....10¢ 


American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M, ....10¢ 


Self- Education. By Joseph Al 5 ers 
Alcohol. By C. H. Buck. A.M. 
Parliamentary Practice. By T. B. Neely........ 


‘ 1 
Man's Antiquity & Language. ByM.8. Terry, D.D, ioc 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The The Beat. 
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use and ada 
Geographies. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


| the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primar 


Children's Diadem. 
New Sunday School Song Book, 


By ABBEY & MUNGER, 


By a happy thought, the above endearing name 
was given to a book containing the last compositions 
of Mr. A. J. Abbey, a good composer of refined taste, 
a child lover and successful teacher, who has recently 
passed away. This new collection of the sweetest of 
children’s hymns and songs is likely to be received 
with great favor. 


35 cts., 83.60 per dozen. 


Jehovah’s Praise. L. 0. Emerson, 
is an entirely new and superior book for Choirs, 
Singing Classes, and Conventions. A large and at- 
tractive collection of Sacred and Secular music for 

ractice and Church Service, Anthems, and Hymn 


funes. 
Price, $1.00. $9.00 per dozen. 


Voices of Praise. Rev. Cuarves L. 
Hutcurys, occupies a high place in the esteem of 
those who need a collection of music of convenient 
size, not difficult and of moderate price, to use in 
religious meetings and in the Sunday school ser- 
vice. Everything is dignified and in good taste, yet 
there is spirit and brilliancy throughout. Please 
examine. 


Price 40 cts. $4.20 per dozen. 
Books MALLED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 
Johnson’s Integral Calculus. . . . “ = 1.50 


Curve Tracing. . . . . 12mo“ 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy. . . . 12mo,“ 1.50 
Least Squares. . . .8vo, “ 2.00 


Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ “ 1.25 
Rice and Johnson’s 
Differential Calculus, . . . . . 8vo, “ 3.50 


Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 


Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
Trigonometry... . 12mo, 1,00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Teacher's Manual of Penmanship. 


Gives full directions for organizing classes. 

Gives full directions for POsITION, PEN-HOLDING, 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. 

Describes all the letters practically. 

Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
to illustrate on blackboard. 

Gives just what a primary or grammar school 
teacher needs in teaching this branch. 

Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 cts. in cloth 
binding. Kemit posal note or postage-stamps to 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 

DRAWING B00KS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


O MANUFACTURERS 


ALS 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
and 
olids 


and Grammar Schools. They consist of both 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are nade with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 


‘prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Masy. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s etc. ‘ 


QCHOOL-KEEPING : How To Do it. 
By OrcurTT, LL. D. 
NOW IN ITS THIRD EDITION. 
One of the most practical volumes a teacher can own. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The House I Live 


ored plates. 


German authors, and thirteen 


An Elementary Physiology for children. 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 


In. 


With special reference to the nature 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. 
: portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp- 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


Sketches of 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43%¥72! 


Agent, 8 Hawle 


Mass. 
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